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FELIX AUSTRIA. 
EmIL BuiuM, Pu. D. 
Arena, Boston, May. 


Aeron’ isa new Baéde/, its population speaking nine dif- 
ferent languages, and twenty-two distinctly varying dia- 


cts. The difference between her polyglotism and that of the 
a nited States is a marked one, especially with regard to the 
political and national consequences. In the United States, 
the members of the different nationalties live scattered all over 
the country, amidst an English-speaking population ; they are 
obliged to send their children to English schools, forced by 
their interest (necessity) to make themselves acquainted with 
the English language and to adopt as soon as possible the 
customs of their new, self-chosen fatherland. In Austria, the 
different nationalities live separately in compact masses 
adhere to their old rights and privileges, speak exclusively 


their own language, differ in religious belief, customs, habits, 
and even dress, and thus bring up their children. Their union 
as a monarchy is not self-chosen, but forced upon them by past 
wars;and they are held together, not by common interests, 
but merely by the teaching of love for their dynasty. Is this 
sufficient at the dawn of the twentieth century ? 

The most numerous and important people in Austria are 
the Germans. Germans, speaking one language—although in 
slightly varying dialects—constitute the chief part of the popu- 
lation in the Western provinces, especially in the Alps and 
Silesia, form one-third of the inhabitants of Bohemia and 
Moravia, and have large communities and even counties in the 
rest of the States. They send the largest percentage to the 
higher schools and universities, and, consequently, the major- 
ity of the officials, professionals, and army officers are from 
their ranks, Besides this, the manufacturing, commerce, and 
mining are largely in German hands. For these reasons it 
would seem very easy and natural for the Germans to have the 
entire control and political power in their hands, if it were not 
for the fact that they are in a varied state of culture and also 
far from united, either in national or political views. The 
large majority of the Germans in the Alps are Catholics, 
entirely led by the Roman clergy, who hinder every liberal 
movement and progressive development, in order to keep up 
the influence, and, if possible, reéstablish the former power of 
the Pope. The minority of the Germans in Austria, especially 
those in Vienna, Bohemia, Silesia, and Styria, form the best 
educated of the population, aad are highly advanced in every 
direction. They proclaim, at every opportunity, that they are 
the only possible foundation of a sound government, and that 
their language must be the official and State language in the 
schools, the army, and the Government, if Austria is to prosper 
or even exist. This party is in favor of the closest union with 
Germany. 

The Magyars, who play, since 1868, “second fiddle” in the 
monarchy, have raised themselves toa much higher position 
than their number or productive abilities would entitle them 
to. For the past twenty years they have excluded German 
influence, suppressed the just demands of their Slavonic inhab- 
itants, and, although progressing rapidly in many respects, 
they are a heavy millstone at Austria’s neck. They are bad 
farmers, splendid horsemen, good soldiers, and well-trained 
politically. They are of Tartar origin, speak a language entirely 
different from all other European tongues, and are very proud 
of their literature. 

The Slavs would certainly openly govern the Austrian Mon- 
archy (as they do now to a great extent through parliamentary 
combinations) if they were united. But they are broken into 
several branches, widely separated by intervening provinces, 
and differ in language, customs, and political views. The most 
important in number and influence are the Czehks, forming 
the majority of the population in Bohemia, Moravia, and North 
Hungary, and having the best cultivated farms in the mon- 
archy. They boast of their ancient history, early and polished 
literature, and are politically splendidly organized. They are 
divided into two parties: The Old Czehks, who desire to 
reéstablish the kingdom of Bohemia, and the Young Czehks, 
whose aim is to be united with Russia at any sacrifice. The 
Ruthenians, who come next in point of numbers, live in the 
northeastern part of Galicia, and are willing at the first favor- 
able opportunity to leap into the open arms of mother Russia. 

The southern Slavs consist of the Serbs, Croates, and Slov- 
ens, living in a compact mass on the rivers Save and Drave, 
and scattered in Hungary and the Southern Alps. Kept 
together by a rich old literature, by similarity of language and 
customs, they form, with the Bulgarians, Bosniaks, Hercego- 
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vinians, and Dalmatinians, a large family of very industrious, 
brave, and hospitable people, who have the outlook for a bet- 
ter future and an important part in Balkan politics. They 
regard Russia as their future liberator, hoping to build up a 
great union of the southern Slavs, under Russian protection. 

The Poles have long been the needle on the scales of Austrian 
politics. Well organized under their old nobility, which con- 
trols the peasantry on its large estates, they have changed 
former revolutionary tactics into parliamentary mercenariness 
with great success. The country is impoverished, the lower 
classes degenerated and ignorant; but all Poles talk and dream 
and work for the reéstablishment of the Polish Kingdom, and 
have a glowing hatred for Russia. 

The Roumanians, showing in appearance and language their 
descent from the Romans, stand alone amidst the Austrian 
nations, and long for a union with their brethren across the 
Carpathian mountains. So do the Italians, who form a large 
part of the population in South Tyrols, Triest, and Dalmatia. 

Austria is principally an agricultural State and exports large 
quantities of grain, principally to Germany and Belgium. 
Lower Austria has great manufacturing centres; but the pro- 
fits of all the natural richness and hard work of the laboring 
classes reach only the pockets of a few great estate owners, 
manufacturers, bankers, and trusts. The lower classes are 
overtaxed, live very poorly, often near starvation ; but social- 


| istic ideas are beginning to move them to claim their share of 


profits. 

The army, formerly the uniting element of the Empire in 
amalgamating and Germanizing the different nations, has 
become nationalized, since the territorial system has been 
adopted from Germany. It consists now, in fact, of nine 
armies, speaking different languages, and loosely connected 


- by the officers, who speak and command in the German tongue, 


but who would be powerless to lead the masses in an unpopular 
war. Knowing the Austrian army so well for eighteen years, 
this writer would not be at all surprised to see, in a war with 
Russia, the Slavonic regiments refuse to fire, as well as the Ger- 
man regiments sing, “ Deutschland, Deutschland, ueber Alles,” 
instead of fighting their brethren. The Empire has now cer- 
tainly a million soldiers ready for service at a moment's notice, 
and besides that two millions of well-trained reserve men—a 
great power, if united; a greater danger, tf possessed by centrif- 
ugal tdeas ! ° 

It is surprising that, under such conditions, Austria has not 
broken down long ago. The-trend of our times is the forma- 
tion of large States, bound and united by common interest 
and one language. 

Be it a war with Russia or Germany, be it some striking 
injustice against one or the other nationality, or a revolution 
caused by social conditions which grow more and more unbear- 
able, the first trouble in Austria will be the spark in the powder 
barrel of accumulated wishes, aspirations, and passions, which 
must cause the complete downfall of a painfully cemented 
monarchy. The Austria of to-day is far from being—“ fe/zx.” 





THE CRISIS IN ITALY. 
Nuova Antologia, Rome, April 16. 
N the morning of the 14th instant, there flew to all parts 
of Italy, on the wings of the telegraph, the news that the 


_ President of the Council, in an audience with His Majesty the 


King, had presented the resignations of the entire Cabinet. 
The resignations were no surprise to those who had followed 
with attention the political events of the country. It was 
known that the views of at least two members of the Cabinet 
were wholly irreconcilable. Minister Luzzatti warmly urged 
that Parliament be asked for the means indispensable to pre- 
vent damage to the army, even if it were but a transitory pro- 
vision for four months. These views of Signor Luzzatti were 
seconded bythe Marquis di Rudini. With such a policy, how- 
ever, Minister Colombo would have nothing to do. He is known 
to be a man of tenacious character and firm in upholding the 
ideas of which he has been the champion, even when a Deputy. 
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Signor Colombo is convinced that an army of twelve corps 
costs too much in view of the means at the disposal of the 
country; that there is spent on naval constructions more than 
Italy can afford; and that in all the services we disburse money 
like grands seigneurs, while the country is without the means 
to support such expenses. For these reasons, Colombo insisted 
—what, indeed, he advocated before he became Minister—that 
the -army corps be reduced from twelve to eight; that the 
expenses for naval constructions be curtailed within more 
modest limits; and, in a word, that all the public establish- 
ments be put on a more modest basis. 

Of these views Minister Colombo constituted himself the 
defender. That greater economies should be practiced, all the 
Ministers agreed; that they wanted forty millions, and could 
get but twenty millions by renewed retrenchment, all admitted; 
but, for the other twenty, they confessed they would have to 
go to Parliament, with a demand for new taxes, and for an 
increase in those already existing. 

For three days the Cabinet discussed this ungrateful theme, 
but it was not found possible to come to an understanding 
with Signor Colombo. Then Signor di Rudini announced to 
his colleagues that he intended to hand in his resignation to 
the Crown. Naturally all the Ministers put their portfolios at 
the disposal of the President of the Council, and the general 
crisis appeared. 

It is not possibie to believe that it will be easy to get over 
our difficulties permanently. It cannot be concealed that Sig- 
nor Coiombo has supported in the Council views which have 
an echo in the Chamber and outside of it; views, moreover, 
which correspond to the natural inclinations of men to make 
the smallest possible number of sacrifices. The cup of new 
taxes, however these may be asked for even covertly, is bitter 
for all; and the idea that with retrenchment alone financial 
equilibrium can be restored causes very many to smile. Some 
are of opinion that it is not wise to exaggerate too much the 
danger of the situation, nor to strive to remedy it suddenly 
and with violent measures. Others allow themselves to be 
governed more by personal than political reasons, and consent 
or refuse to make part of a Cabinet, according as this or that 
person is willing to enter it. Since the opposition of Parlia- 
ment to any new taxes whatever is sure to be great, it is not 
possible to form a ministry which will last, unless some Depu- 
ties belonging to the Left Centre can be induced to take 
office. 

It is singular that the Ministerial crisisshould have occurred 
ata moment when our affairs abroad have much improved. 
Just now the Marquis di Rudini has happily solved three ques- 
tions, none of them very grave, but all three of some import- 
ance. The negotiations with Switzerland for a treaty of com- 
merce can now be considered completed. Controverted points 
have been settled, Commendatore Malvano has returned to 
Berne, and the treaty with the Swiss Federal Government is 
likely to be soon signed. The fundamental bases of the treaty 
were carefully arranged, and now the special negotiators on 
both sides are settling the stipulations in detail. The work is 


.well advanced, and may be said to be completed. 


If, in order to bring about this result, it has been necessary 
to make some last concessions to the Swiss, there is no need 
of feeling unhappy about it, both because they have made con- 
cessions in favor of our agricultural products, and because a 
war Of tariffs with a State in such close neighborhood is very 
prejudicial. To refuse the concessions requested by Switzer- 
land, would cause her to make a tariff alliance with France, 
which could not have failed to damage us. 

Without any sort of doubt the negotiation of this treaty isa 
success for the Marquis di Rudini, who personally interested 
himself in it, and he also merits praise for having settled the 
difficulty with the United States of America, and restored 
friendly diplomatic relations with that Power. 

In fact, in Italy the disagreement with Washington was. 
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always regarded unfavorably. The most of us understood 
that, considering the usages, still a little savage, among some 
of the American people; considering the custom, not yet eradi- 
cated, of allowing puniskment to be inflicted by the people in 
a state of frenzy ; the barbarous slaughter in New Orleans did 
not exceed the limits of a normal deed in America, No one 
had the slightest idea of offending Italy as a nation. We 
were bound to resent the slaughter in every way, especially 
when the Government of the United States refused to exam- 
ine whether an injustice had been committed and whether an 
act, in itself barbarous, a custom in America alone, must be 
accepted as legal by all civilized Europe. Very long were the 
diplomatic communications; their bitterness was even greater 
than their length; finally both sides conceived the idea of 
reaching an accommodation. Mr. Harrison, the President of 
the United States, gave proof of such an idea in his last mes- 
sage to Congress. Moreover, the Representatives in Congress 
showed themselves inclined to consider our demands reason- 
able, when they received with sympathy a proposition of one 
of their number that thereafter the acts of individual States 
against foreigners protected by treaties and conventions, 
should be considered as Federal acts, and thus the National 
Government, in such a case should be liable for the injury. 

The question in this way reached a reasonable solution, and 
the Government of the United States has paid our Govern- 
ment twenty-five thousand dollars to reimburse the victims of 
the butchery at New Orleans, and has left the way open for 
the relatives of the victims to recover damages at law, if they 
can. With this the United States and Italy have resumed 
their old relations of close friendship. 

The third question referred to as due, partly at least, to the 
ability and firmness of our Ministers, is that of the remission 
by the Sultan of the Firman of investiture of the Viceroy of 
Egypt. By this all difficulties in the way of our colony at 
Massowah have been removed, and we have a prospect of tran- 
quility there for some years to come, 

THE BELGIAN REFERENDUM. 
Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, May. 

ELGIUM, as is well known, is on the point of revising its 
Constitution, which is sixty years old. It is proposed, 
fur one thing, to increase the number of the electors. Another 
proposition is to invest the king with the right to call for the 
opinion of the people as to either a question of principle, not 
yet submitted to the legislature, or a law passed by the legisla- 
ture, but not yet promulgated. This project of a royal referen- 
dum,as it may be called, has caused a lively discussion in 
Belgium. The opponents of the measure stand in the front 
rank among the statesmen and writers on public law of the 
kingdom, from all parts of which they come. Some of them 
belong to the Liberal party; others represent the most ardent 

faction of the Roman Catholic party. 

They remark, in the first place, that it has heretofore never 
been proposed to introduce the referendum in a constitutional 
monarchy. 

Doubtless, in the United States, although the system of 
government is essentially representative, the Constitutions of 
the separate States can be amended by the people only. It is 
easy, however, to reconcile this intervention of the sovereign 
people with the mechanism of institutions which imply entire 
sovereignty of the people. 

The Swiss referendum is better known, and is of two kinds. 
One is an obligatory referendum in force in certain cantons 
only. The other is an optional referendum, and that is the 
kind it is proposed to introduce into Belgium. At the same 
time, there is but slight analogy between the Swiss optional 
referendum and the one proposed for Belgium, because the 
mechanism of the two Governments is altogether different. 
Switzerland is a democratic republic; the principle of popular 
sovereignty, applied in all its purity, has produced there, in 
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the constitutional organism and in the political manners, con- 
sequences peculiar to that country. Every man in the Swiss 
republic, who receives a portion of power, whether legislative, 
executive, or even judicial, is appointed for a fixed term. Each 
of those who are elected exercises the power which is delegated 
to him by the only sovereign, the people, in the way which he 
believes to be the will of his constituents. In Belgium the 
Deputies are designated, not commanded, by the electors; 
the Deputies represent the nation, the minority as well as the 
majority; they watch over all interests, private as well as general. 

If the referendum, up to this time, has not appeared in any 
constitutional monarchy, it is because such an institution is 
incompatible with the very principle of such a monarchy. 
The different forms of government, like the various bodies 
scattered through space, are governed by laws peculiar to 
themselves. In England, the sovereign no longer takes any 
direct action in government, and yet exercises a beneficent 
control over public affairs by encouraging and warning the 
Ministers. According to the fundamental maxims of constitu- 
tional monarchy, the royal will is no longer the personal will of 
the king, but his official will, enlightened or approved by cer- 
tain guides or counsellors, The royal referendum, however, is 
naught but personal power, tempered by votes taken by univer- 
sal male suffrage, which we French call pledzscites. A plebiscite, 
it is true, is putting in action direct democracy, Yet the head 
of the State selects a favorable moment, chooses his instru- 
ments, and himself declares the answer he solicits. Hence the 
plebiscite is the favorite weapon of Czsarism, if I may be 
allowed to use the word. From 1851 to 1870 Louis Napoleon 
kept himself in power by J/edsscites. Such are some of the 
arguments in Belgium against the referendum, 

Various statesmen reproach the Belgian Government with 
favoring the invasion of the parliamentary ré¢zme by democ- 
racy. Yet democracy is marching forward to the conquest of 
the world. To say that it is flowing on a level with the banks 
would insufficiently describe the state of things. Democracy 
invades and submerges everything. This new power puts every 
other in the shade; not only classes and privileges, but ancient 
manners and secular institutions, thrones, and even religions. 

It would be foolish to deny that the Government of King 
Leopold proposes to the Belgian Chambers an innovation. 
The referendum is in vigor in some republics; ro constitu- 
tional monarchy has yet adopted it. Yet no statesman, be 
he the most hide-bound of conservatives, will pretend that 
the last word of sound politics consists in never innovating. 
The English monarchy, for example, has, even in modern 
times, undergone successive transformations. Thelaws which 
govern the moral world change with the needsand sentiments 
of human societies; how can constitutional monarchies escape 
these vicissitudes? How many institutions can be modified 
without a monarchy losing the right to be called a constitu- 
tional monarchy! 

It has no slight bearing on the subject to examine, without 
regard to the form of government, what have been the 
results, in the United States and in Switzerland, of the direct 
intervention of the electoral body. Such an examination 
would show, undoubtedly, that such intervention has produced 
inconveniences in both the countries named. A study of the 
annals, vote by vote, of the Swiss referendum inclines us to 
think, not that it has given uninterruptedly the best possible 
results, but that the democracy has made, as a general thing, 
a judicious use of the institution. Yet the referendum cannot 
be, and has never been a panacea. It would be truly puerile 
to expect it to be a remedy for all the ills from which a nation 
suffers, a shelter against the storms which threaten it. The 
question is, not whether the people give, without fail, the best 
answer to the questions submitted to them, but whether, either 
in the American or the Swiss Republic, the inconveniences of 
a recourse to popular vote are outweighed by the advantages. 

We would be among the first to recognize that the abuse of 
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the referendum would be an evil, and that it would be exces- 
sively inconvenient to bring constantly the constituents face 
to face with those they have elected. Such a thing would not 
only destroy the mechanism of representative government, 
but would end by borrowing from the French Constitution of 
1793 its most absurd conception. Noone in Belgium dreams 
of such a thing, and the direct intervention of the electoral 
body is to be invoked at rare intervals and in very exceptional 
cases. In what cases? In one like the following for example : 

Let us suppose that the two Chambers have passed a good 
law, which a noisy minority, armed caf-a-fie, supported by 
powerful journals, is opposing in extreme measure. The 
Chambers, attacked with violence, feel that their prestige and 
credit are diminishing. The King, convinced that the agita- 
tion is more or less unreasonable and has no echo in the 
country, would consult the electoral body. What strength it 
would bring to the national representatives! What a decisive 
means of shutting the mouth of faction! 

The rule of a real representative monarchy is that no one is 
wise enough to be all-powerful. No one includes the people; 
no one includes the King; no one includes the Parliament 
itself. 


POLITICS AND SOCIALISM IN RUSSIAN 
LEO WINIAVSKY. 





POLAND. 


Samtiden, Bergen, No. 3. 
HE main aim and end of Polish democracy of to-day is the 
political emancipation of the laborer; but what was it 
before, and how did it endeavor to realize its plans? What 
has been the history since the date of the Polish Constitution, 
May 3, 1891? Let ussee. 

The downfall of Poland, in the latter part of the past cen- 
tury, was due much more to internal disorders and uncertain 
politics than to the intervention of the Great Powers, and in 
these facts are to be sought all Poland’s troubles, which are 
to-day the same as they were then. 

In no country were the oppressions by the feudal lords any 
worse than in Poland. The nobility gambled, drank, and lost 
the independence of the country over their cards or at their 
balls. The peasants did not care to fight against the strangers, 
not expecting a better fate under them than under their owra 
lords. No middle class existed. Having no peasants nor any 
middle class to fall back upon, the Polish nobility was com- 
pelled to rely upon itself, and as it was divided by class ego- 
tism, and spurned all assistance, the republic was bound to fall. 
For that reason the patriotic revolution of 1794 failed, and so 
did that of 1830. The rising in 1831 became a regular cam- 
paign, and ended in the most complete victory for Nicholas. 
The conquered were either sent to Siberia or to the army for 
*‘everlasting service.” A few thousand escaped to France. 
Prussia returned the refugees or imprisoned them in the for- 
tress Graudenz. A few hundred reached England and were 
domiciled in Portsmouth by the Government. The emigrants 
were from the beginning divided into two parties—the aristo- 
cratic, which labored for a restoration of their former power, 
for class politics, and set up Prince Czartorryski as candidate 
for the throne ; and the democratic party, which looked upon 
the ruin of the country as a result of the oppression of the 
people. They claimed equality with the nobles for the peas- 
ants, and would make them owners of the land they tilled. 
They drew recruits from the lower nobility, which existed in 
Poland in very great numbers, They all accepted the cate- 
chism of the French Radicals the moment they made its 
acquaintance. To them Poland's liberation meant the eman- 
cipation of the lower aristécracy and the peasants. They 
relied on their own strength in the coming insurrection. Very 
soon they were in open fight with the aristocrats. 

The democrats organized themselves into the “ Democratic 
Party,” yet they did not learn the real lesson that was to be 
learned from the French democrats, whom they imitated. 
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Their plan was not to abolish the nobility entirely, and 
deprive it of its political power. They wanted to “raise the 
peasants to the level of the nobility,” or, in other words, to 
make the whole nation noble. The Polish democrats were 
unable to break with the traditions of the past as the French 
bourgeoisie had done. They compromised matters—and lost. 
They did not understand their call. In the beginning of the 
insurrection of 1863 the national revolutionary government had 
issued a manifesto about the division of all landed property 
among the peasants, but did nothing to prove the good faith 
in its promises. It was done simply in the hope of getting 
the peasants into the rising, but these did not believe the 
promises, and preferred to stay at home. Then the revolution- 
ary leaders would force them to march against the enemy, and 
shot the disobedient. The remedy did not help. The peas- 
ants betrayed the revolutionary positions to the enemy, and 
delivered the insurrectionists to the Russians. This was the 
last and final attempt to liberate the Poland of the nodi/ity. 
The Russian Government then took hold of the peasant ques- 
tion. In a hurry, without examination of existing facts, and 
without preparation the Czar commanded the giving of the 
soil tothe peasants. The Government acted very arbitrarily, 
and did not in the least take any regard to the desires or just 
rights of the nobility; it had but one aim: to down the insur- 
rection, or, at least, to prevent its spreading. To do that it 
favored the peasants, trampled upon the nobles, and acted very 
hastily. And it succeeded. This was the end of the democ- 
racy in Poland, too. Religious enthusiasm, national traditions, 
and race hatred had made the party strong, but it failed, 
because it did not understand its mission. It had pledged 
itself to procure the liberation of the people, and—now it let 
the Russians, the arch friends of liberty, do the thing. The 
democracy died with the suppressed rebellion, and the libera- 
tion of the peasant. 

The following years show a complete revolution in Poland’s 
economical condition. Out of a country in which still existed 
the medieval antagonism of peasant and noble, arises a land 
of industry, where the distinction between the bourgeoisie and 
the proletaire constantly becomes less and less. 
of the feudal lords come the capitalists. The peasants are 
completely emancipated, the custom lines between Poland and 
Russia are removed, giving Polish products an enormous 
sphere for sale, the roads are multiplied or improved, and new 
railroads built. All these things have made Poland economi- 
cally a State of the modern European type. A few figures will 
show this. The industrial output of Poland in 1857 was worth 
31,000,000 rubles. In 1872 it rose to 73,000,000. In 1879 there 
were 6,627 factories,producing goods of the value of 118,000,000 
rubles. In 1882 there were 7,060 factories, and values produced 
139,000,000, In 1884 the number of factories decreased, but 
the industrial values increased to 191,851,000 rubles. 

If Poland’s capitalistic changes were great, so were the 
transformations in the country districts. The land reform of 
1864 stipulated asa basis for the readjustment of the owner- 
ship of land, that each peasant should be made owner of that 
part of the soil which he cultivated before the reform. That 
stipulation left the destitute country proletaire in the same 
condition in which he was before the reform. 
is nOW 1,500,000 upon a population of 8,000,000, According 
to official statistics there are as many peasants owning land 


In the place 


Their number 


not sufficient to support them, hence they are compelled to 
work as day-laborers on the larger estates. Much of their 
land is bought by the rich, and as the industrial development 
is not rapid enough to give employment to so many common 
laborers, they suffer much, Many of them emigrate to Brazil 
and there take the place of the emancipated negro slaves. 

Thc economic development has brought the Polish noble- 
man into the great international democratic family, and though 
his hopes of former days are blasted, yet it can truly be said, 

“ Noch ist Polen nicht verloren !” 
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HOW TO COMBAT THE ANARCHISTS.* 


M. JULES SIMON. 


Deutsche Revue, Breslau, May. 


HE civil war of 1789 which we are in the habit of charac- 
terizing as ‘Ae French Revolution, was originated by 
philosophy; economic questions are responsible for the class 
struggles which have filled the nineteenth century, and now 
chemistry, by means of scientific appliances, threatens us with 
a warfare more terrible than the other two. 

Humanity makes giant progress. It began with bows and 
arrows; discovered, in turn, spears, guns, Cannons; rejoices 
now in vitriol, and in future will repcse on the dynamite cult, 

The several governments take pains to secure the contents 
of their arsenals from all possible future opponents; they for- 
bid their citizens the use of weapons, and in presence of seri- 
ous danger they maintain a close watch on all private factories 
of arms, and even close them, and make the fabrication of 
arms a government monopoly. 

Is now the danger from the use of dynamite serious enough 
to warrant an especial supervision of the industry, the passage 
of special laws for its regulation, or the making it exclusively a 
State industry ? 

In examining this question I am entirely free from the gen- 
erally prevalent panic; in fact, 1 see no occasion for it. In my 
opinion, it is, even now, very difficult to steal an explosive car- 
tridge, and through a carefully prepared law which might be 
introduced in eight days, along with a careful supervision of 
the industry, such a theft might be rendered absolutely impos- 
sible. There would remain, then, only the danger from secretly 
prepared dynamite. But the preparation of dynamite requires 
a thorough knowledge of chemistry, and the task is attended 
with great danger, especially with rude or concealed appli- 
ances. The maker of an infernal machine has, then, to eon- 
ceal and guard it, produce it at the appointed time and place, 
and fire it in such a manner that he himself may escape the 
explosion. The Anarchists, the only body of men who would 
be readily tempted to wage such a warfare against society, have 
no organization, their very principles are opposed to all organ- 
ized association, all discipline, all permanent orderly cohesion. 
They have no common faith, and are animated by no commu- 
nity of aim; they destroy from mere love of destruction, and 
not as a means toan end. Estimating the Anarchists as a 
body for their physical and intellectual capacity, we can only 
arrive at the conclusion that their special characteristics are 
such as to facilitate their suppression; and that the lovers of 
order by a few sharp and decisive measures might readily put 
an end to them. 

But while we hope and believe this, we cannot rel 
upon it. 


y entirely 
The government must take upon itself the duty of 
adopting every conceivable measure tc guard against the 
recurrence of crimes attended with such terrible consequences. 
In the city of Paris alone, the Anarchists have made four 
attempts in one week. Theyare few in number, but then very 
little labor is required to carry out their plans, Other attempts 
have been made in London and in Liittich. In fact no land is 
safe from them. One can hardly speak of them without the 
term “savages” suggesting itself. And they are really sav- 
ages. The position of savagery has its prescribed place in his- 
tory, and while I do not deny that we have progressed beyond 
that stage as a people, I do contend that progress is unequal, 
and further, that isolated groups and individuals are subject to 
retrogression, while the masses are progressing. If, then, we 

* This article was written in response to the invitation of the pub- 
lishers of the Deutsche Revue, who have set on foot a movement for 
the adoption of International measures for dealing with the Anarch- 
ists. 
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have savages among us, and they declare war upon us, we 
must Oppose them to the best of our ability. 

To this end there are three means: punitive laws, super- 
vision, and State monopoly of the fabrication. I would employ 
all these simultaneously, 

France was the first to introduce special criminal legislation 
for dynamiters. The new criminal law was pushed through in 
twenty-four hours and is very ill-advised. Many jurists agree 
with me in the view that existing legislation made adequate 
provision against the bringing of explosive cartridges into 
dwelling-places. What should have been forbidden is the 
stealing, the fabrication, the storage and transport of explos- 
ives. This must be amended as soon as possible, and that can 
be done without difficulty. 

More difficult is it, however, to maintain a rigid supervision. 
The Paris police are as good as those of London or Berlin, but 
we have not enough of them for efficient control. Their num- 
bers must be increased. 

All this alone would not suffice. The theft of explosives 
can never be thoroughly guarded against until the State 
makes a monopoly of the fabrication. The chemical revolution, 
of which the existing dynamite war is only a petty episode, 
will impose enormous costs on all civilized States. We must 
recognize the necessity, and adopt precautionary measures in 
time, or the costs will be still greater. 

To keep down the costs there is only one means. The 
several governments must restrict the production of explosives 
to State requirements only, and enter into a league against 
Anarchists, without reference to the diplomatic relations of 
the several nations in the league. The Anarchists do not 
make war against Germany, France, or England, but against 
humanity, and therefore humanity must unite against them. 
The nations are all agreed in their reprobation of the Anar- 
chists, and there should be no more difficulty in effecting a 
league for their suppression than for the suppression of the 
slave-trade. 


CIVILIZATION, SOCIAL ORDER, AND 
THE UNITED STATES. 


MORALITY IN 


Blackwood's Magazine, Edinburgh, May. 


XACTLY a year ago an article appeared in this Magazine 
E which in temperate language and on the proof of ad- 
mitted facts showed that the corruptions of republican govern- 
ment had resulted in the United States in widespread despot- 
ism and anarchy. Evidently the Americans do not concede to 
the foreigner the candor they tolerate in their own organs of 
public opinion ; for indignant national feeling chose to look 
upon that article as a calumnious impeachment. 

America is well content to pose as an object-lesson to the 
universe. But there is a seamy side, a very seamy side, which 
America herself hides, and which republican orators outside of 
her ignore. In our former article we pointed out how the 
theoretical political freedom guaranteed by the Constitution 
has been practically nullified by political and electoral corrup- 
tion; we now propose to show how social order and social 
morality have been contaminated by their political surround- 
ings. 

Americans boast that their President costs a great deal less 
than a hereditary sovereign. This is a false boast. They pay 
their President parsimoniously, and give him a furnished house 
during his term of office, the total cost of which to the nation 
is very small. But the indirect cost of his nomination and 
election, because of the enormous waste of time and money, 
the demoralizing habits engendered, the introduction of purely 
partisan politics into national relations with foreign countries 
—all this indirect cost is incalculable, but must be many times 
the cost of supporting the hereditary sovereign and the Royal 
Family of the United Kingdom. Further, presidential elec- 
tions, because of the unscrupulous individualism of the par- 
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tisan politicians of all parties, are standing menaces to the 
internal peace of the nation. 

No one who has not resided in the United States can realize 
how greatly the general abuse of the “inalienable right” of 
free speech and free press, by the practically irresponsible citi- 
zen, has deadened the finer susceptibilities of character and 
reduced the moral tone of the people. Generally speaking, 
the laws and institutions of the several States and of the 
Union, favor debtors and law-breakers, whose inalienable 
rights must not be encroached upon by those who can afford 
to have a debtor, or by those who have not the wit to guard 
their property, reputations, or persons from injury, destruc- 
tion, or death. 

Congress is lacking in that smooth vitality and accommo- 
dating-to-the-people elasticity, which are remarkable features 
of Parliament. When a change of Ministry takes place in 
the United Kingdom, only the heads of the great State 
departments resign and give way to new heads. All other 
officers and employés, of whatever rank, are unaffected. But 
in the United States, when a new President comes into office, 
there may be a complete change from top to bottom. Long 
service, special fitness, and other considerations, have little 
weight in favor of those who can be ousted. Their places are 
generally given to party politicians because of partisan serv- 
ices rendered. 

It is estimated that two-thirds of the population of the 
United States never enter a church. Those two-thirds may 
be classified as irreligious or devoid of religion. The reader 
may estimate how many of the remaining third are really relig- 
ious. The number of professed atheists is unknown, but it is 
said that atheistic missionaries are to be met with. The pro- 
fession of agnosticism serves many as a pretext for their con- 
duct. It is safe to hold that most of the professed Christians 
have very quaint ideas of the attributes of God, and are in fact 
idolaters. Each has his own ideal god—a flexible and com- 
fortably fitting ideal god, who suits at all times and under all 
circumstances as his worshipper desires. Man’s reason is 
self-asserting,and not to put down in the United States, where 
reason reigns supreme, so it is claimed. 

In the United States little or no care is taken to keep the 
bad from deteriorating the good. All are thrown together, and 
it may be for the good of the bad—so think many. The slums 
are receptacles of degraded outcasts, who cannot live in the 
country or elsewhere, and naturally drift together. There are 
men and women and children whose misfortunes compel 
them to live as next-door neighbors to these outcasts, who are 
not yet depraved or necessarily even vicious. These unfortu- 
nates are tottering on the brink of the precipice, making last 
efforts to retain their hold upon good society. The word “ soci- 
ety” does not properly mean only that of the éz¢e of a place; 
but, as Webster defines it, ‘any community of individuals who 
are united together by any common bond of manners or of in- 
tercourse.” 

it may be that alien-born inhabitants, including citizens, are 
oftener fined for drunkenness, and fighting with fists, but they 
are not such adepts as native-born in the use of revolvers, 
razors, and other lethal weapons. They are not greater experts 
in wrecking banks, making away with public moneys, in treach- 
ery to those who trust them as friends or otherwise. 

The boys and girls grow up like half-broken colts and fillies. 
The girls are often so perverse as in “pure cussedness” to 
delight in skating upon all sorts of social ice. Many break 
through and socially drown, while others have to retire until 
their dirty linen is washed and dried. These may have another 
chance and may even do well; but, as a rule, they may be con- 
sidered as of the demi-monde. The stories of the unfortunate 
inmates of disorderly houses reflect unfavorably upon the 
unrestrained intercourse of the sexes, especially when girls are 
budding into womanhood and have not mature discretion and 
strength of will. The demz-monde finds very many recruits 
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from the ranks of divorced wives. Owing tothe unconvention- 
ality of society, a great number of black sheep of both sexes 
are found in the best society cliques. Social frauds are very 
numerous. Many little girls are outraged by human fiends; 
many older girls and women are likewise victims. It may 
pretty safely be asserted that no other country shows sucha 
record, even in proportion tothe number of inhabitants. There 
are more murders in the United States in one week than in 
the whole United Kingdom during one year. The number of 
suicides is awful, and reveals the fact that the country is full of 
suffering humanity, hopeless and driven to despair. 

Except among strict Roman Catholics, the marriage bonds 
sit very lightly upon the people. They are easily assumed, 
easily broken. Schoolchildren marry before they begin to earn 
a living. Many marry just because they want to know what 
married life is, knowing that they can get a divorce whenever 
they want to be free. Others are not particular about any 
marriage ceremony as a preliminary to cohabitation, and 
others do not believe in it under any circumstances. The 
reader can picture how complicated a family relation must be 
when the children can be classified as “mine,” “thine,” and 
“ours.” 

We are too apt to think of the Americans as the descendants 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, and the high-minded and patriotic 
companions of Washington, but the politicans and wire-pullers 
of the Byzantine decadence called themselves Romans as 
well as the companions and colleagues of Lucius Junius 
Brutus. 


A THIRD REVOLUTION. 
EDWARD P, CHEYNEY. 
Annals of the American Academy, Philadelphia, May. 

N looking backward now over the history of the century 
| immediately preceding the Reformation, it is evident 
that a great revolution, a movement of intellectual emancipa- 
tion and reorganization, was imminent. Similarly a study of 
the social and political conditions of Europe during the eigh- 
teenth century, from the vantage ground we now possess 
makes it abundantly clear that some such political readjust- 
ment was imminent as came in the French Revolution. Is 
there any reason to suppose that we are now on the verge of 
an analogous movement? 

About four hundred years ago, European society entered 
upon an intellectual revolution ; one hundred years ago, it was 
drawn into the current of political revolution. Have we, in 
these latter days, entered upon a third—an economic revo- 
lution ? 

In the complex life of any period of human history there is 
much that is almost insignificant for the general current of 
historical development; but we are now, perhaps, far enough 
from both the period of the Reformation and that of the 
political revolution to recognize what was truly significant and 
characteristic in them. A careful analysis may be made to 
disclose several points in which they were closely analogous 
to one another, and which may have significance for our own 
time also. 

In the first place, there had been a great change of environ- 
ment, especially affecting the field in which the revolution sub- 
sequently occurred. In the fifteenth century this was the 
invention of printing, in the eighteenth the removal of the 
social and economic debris of feudalism. Secondly, there was 
in each period a marked and growing dissatisfaction with the 
existing system. In the time of the Reformation it was dissat- 
isfaction with ecclesiastical abuses, in the eighteenth century 
dissatisfaction with arbitrary, monarchical government. 

A third accompaniment of each of the two movements was 
a revival and intensification of the principle of nationality. 
The Reformation was toa great extent a revival of the Teu- 
tonic nations against foreign ecclesiastical domination, The 
French Revolution, in its inception, at least, was rather cosmo- 
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politan than national, Yet its development was in the midst 
of a great national contest of France with allied Europe. In 
the later political movements which resulted from it, the prin- 
ciple of nationality was unquestionably prominent. A fourth 
characteristic of both periods was the accompaniment of a 
series of extreme radical movements, exaggerating certain 
points of the new ideal. 

Still another point to be noted is that the two movements 
stood to each other, not in the light of analogy merely, but of 
causality. The Reformation was not complete in itself, but 
has been, and is still, developing. It was, moreover, of such a 
nature as to contribute directly to the occurrence of a political 
revolution, 

We have, then, at least five points in which the period of the 
intellectual revolution was closely analogous to that of the 
political revolution. If these marks be sought for in the phe- 
nomena of our own time, and found with any degree of clear- 
ness, it would seem to indicate that this also is a period of per- 
manent change, and initiation of new principles, an epoch 
codrdinate with those just discussed. Taking the first point— 
change of environment, it is not difficult to find its counter- 
part in our own period. The combination of steam and other 
artificial powers with more productive machinery has been a 
factor in the development of society of the first order of 
importance, Certainly no change of such economic import- 
ance has occurred in the history of the race. 

In respect to the second point, the dissatisfaction with the 
present economic order is as great if not greater than in the 
fifteenth and eighteenth centuries. 

The third mark—the existence of an especially strong feeling 
of nationality or patriotism is scarcely less characteristic of 
our time; and, as regards the fourth characteristic of a period 
of revolution—the tendency toward extreme and radical ideals, 
they are fully reproduced in anarchism and some forms of 
socialism, 

Lastly, there is a causal connection between the political 
revolution and the economic revolution now pending. The 
essence of the French Revolution and its congeners in Ger- 
many, Italy, England, and other countries, was the participa- 
tion of all the members of the community in the law-making 
for the country. Now, the interests of the vast majority seem 
to lie in the direction of economic change. Does it not seem 
to be the clear interest of the mass of the people to legislate 
so that the present monopoly of the ownership of land bya 
few shall cease? Is it not, toall appearances at least, possible, 
by legislation, to put more of the burdens of the community 
on the property-owning class,and fewer on the wage-receiving 
class? When the possibility of these changes is realized, and 
the political revolution shall be so far completed as really to 
allow the body of the population to speak, is there any reason 
to doubt the occurrence of a great series of social and eco- 
nomic changes. 

IS THE INDIAN RACE EXCEPTIONAL? 
W. W. WorHERSPOON, 
Lend a Hand, Boston, May. 


N discussing the Indian question, as it is called, nearly all 
] writers are compelled by the very vastness of the subject 
to treat of the Indians in mass, It is rarely that those who 
write have the opportunity, or possibly the wish to come into 
close contact with the individual life of the Indian and describe 
him from that near point of view. 

Standing where we do, popular tales, newspaper paragraphs 
—many of them prompted by, and written in, the excitement 
of Indian outbreaks—and sayings originating in the hatred 
and fear caused by the cruel methods of Indian warfare, have 
created popular impressions which, false in themselves, have 
nevertheless taken such strong hold upon the average mind, 
that it is only by constant repetition of the truth that these 
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impressions can be changed. There are some who have studied 
the Indian more closely. Their studies have, however, been 
for the purposes of science, and their deep researches have 
been, for those equally learned. Reports of missionaries, 
travelers, and others there are, too, but they are asa rule, 
addressed to individual bodies, and rarely find room in the 
columns of the daily press. The one point most marked and 
striking about all these writings, is the great enthusiasm of 
the writers for the Indian as a man, and for the Indian char- 
acter; they never tire of pointing out his good qualities, This 
is an opinion which pervades them all, from Catlin, who wrote 
in 1840 from personal and intimate knowledge, down to the 
present. In my opinion this estimate of the Indian character 
is correct. 

Is the Indian the bloodthirsty, treacherous, dirty ne’er-do- 
well he is popularly supposed to be; is he filled with a thirst 
for blood and poor whiskey; lazy, indolent; a beater of 
women; one who makes his squaw a beast of burden, and isa 
scorner of alllaw? And is he so different from the white race 
that a radical departure from our methods must be followed to 
civilize him, and bring him into the body of citizens as a unit, 
instead of a cipher and a pauper ? 

I have found the Indian, like all other races, differing in minor 
points among individuals: there are the sullen and lazy, and 
there are also the careful and willing. Asa race, however, the 
Indian is not sullen unless suffering under supposed or actual 
wrongs. In his own house, he is, as a rule, cheerful, bright, 
and full of fun. He enjoys a joke as much as his white 
brother, and will laugh as hearthily. Rather than sullen, I 
should say that his passious are quick, and the fury soon 
passed. Among some tribes vevenge is harbored as a duty, 
but this is not a race peculiarity of the Indian alone. 

The division of labor in the Indian family has been esta- 
blished from time immemorial; it is as well defined as among 
the white race. The Indian woman, carrying wood, building 
the brush-house or tepee, or carrying water, is an easy study to 
make. It leaves a vivid picture, particularly if the man of the 
house is seen resting at ease or sleeping in the sun; but who 
shall tell of the days and nights of toil he has been through in 
the hunting field, to provide his family with food; his priva- 
tions and fatigue in his quest, or his exposure to danger from 
enemies when doing his part as defender of the family? All 
who have written of the Indian in his natural state, testify to 
his bearing the heavier share of the burden. With the Apaches 
conditions have changed ; the man of the family no longer goes 
afield for the family subsistence ; he labors asthe white men do, 
but, to hiscredit be it said, heshares his earnings with his family, 
and busies himself continually for the family comfort. One of 
the most noticeable features of the reservations along the Mis- 
souri is the great share of work done by the men. They do 
now what was once done only by the woman, and wherever I 
have seen Indians have a fair chance to labor and to earn 
money, I have found them willing and industrious. So many 
of the observations, which go to make up public opinion, have 
been made where the Indian has had neither incentive to work, 
nor a possibility of enjoing the fruit of his labor. 

The Indian is naturally truthful, a hater of lies, and no 
thief. The false impressions prevalent on these subjects come 
from the portrayal of individual cases, where the character of 
the Indian has become debauched by drink, and asseciation 


with the lowest classes atound frontier towns and mining- 


camps. 

The Indian issaid to be treacherous, and possibly the charge 
cannot with truth be denied. Still, the history of our dealings 
with them will hardly warrant us in saying that all the treach- 
ery has been on one side. Let us then be just. 

The Apache Indians at Mount Vernon were, perhaps, as 
fierce as any. Their captivity in the swampy regions of Florida 
and Alabama wasa painful one. The land was so poor that 
nothing could be done with it; their case seemed nearly hope- 
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less, for, after their terrible record of hostilities, no community 
would harbor them. There was but one thing to be done, and 
that was to put them to such remunerative work as could be 
found, and give them their earnings. In doing this, individual 
characteristics were developed; they showed industry and 
skill; they have made wonderful advances, and have demon- 
Strated their capacity for a yet higher development. 

To be made good citizens the Indians must, however, be so 
placed as to havea fair start in the race with their white and 
black brothers before they are thrown on their own resources. 
As a first condition they must know our language thoroughly, 
and as a nomadic people, just emerging from the hunting 
stage, the history of race-development points to a pastora! life 
for them. The Navajoes are a striking example of success in 
this direction. 

The trouble with the Indian is not so much with race peculi- 
arities as with environment. 





THE ETHICS OF GAMBLING. 
JAMES OLIPHANT. 


Westminster Review, London, May. 


N certain departments of conduct, we no longer determine 
important actions according to the flight of birds or the 
appearance of a victim’s entrails. But at the same time the 
very blindness and impartiality of chance has in another aspect 
been its recommendation. Most gamblers are still superstitious, 
but superstition is not necessary to the passion. The modern 
gambler of the better class is aware that the decrees of fate are 
neither for nor against him. Indeed, he is too honorable to 
have it otherwise. He would, scorn to load the dice himself, 
and he does not wish the gods to load them forhim. All 
he asks is a fair field and no favor. 

In their origin, appeals to chance were in reality prayers to 
the gods for guidance in difficulty. Their stages of develop- 
ment may be illustrated as follows: I am uncertain whether to 
do this thing or the other, the reasons for each course being 
nearly equal. I toss up a coin to decide which I shall do. 
Though I had no belief in supernatural guidance, I might still 
have recourse to the coin when I wished to avoid delay. Another 
case may arise: I live with a friend, and there is some small 
service to be performed for our personal benefit, but requiring 
only one todo it. We decide it by drawing lots. The next 
step is easy. It is only the difference between finding and 
making an opportunity. If I appeal to chance as to whether | 
or another should enjoy or forego some advantage which arises 
incidentally, why may I not also stake my claim to any advant- 
age we may agree upon. If my friend and I may cast lots for 
possession of a shilling which we find in the road, we may also 
agree that each shall stake a shilling of his own property on 
the cast of a die. 

The transaction is strictly Aomest, in the ordinary meaning 
of that term. The conditions of fairness in exchanging prop- 
erty are freedom of contract between the parties, and equal 
opportunities of acquiring information as to any circumstances 
which affect the bargain. It is not for outsiders to determine 
what is a fair equivalent, the parties are the only competent 
judges thereof. If you and | throw for a stake to which we 
have contributed equally, we are making a perfectly open and 
honest bargain. We agree to let the result be decided in an 
absolutely impartial manner, and accept the decision with 
entire acquiescence. 

It is, no doubt, a reasonable objection in its way that many 
forms of gambling are beset with dishonesty; but it is unfair 
to. argue from the abuse of a practice against there being any 
place for its legitimate use. Granted that none of the objec- 
tionable accompaniments are really necessary, does there 
remain any well-founded reason against it ? 

What are the reasons for gambling? Leaving out cases 
demanding skill, wherein lies the inducement to exchange the 
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risk of losing one’s money for the prospect of gaining more? 
In part it is owing to desire of gain, and in part it is for the 
nervous excitement attending this form of seeking it. 

As to the desire of gain, so far as it represents the struggle 
to live according to the conditions of nature, it is wholly 
worthy of approval. But the most essential of these natural 
conditions is productive labor, and the desire to gain posses- 
sions without working for them is an anti-social feeling which 
deserves the strongest repression. On this ground the pro- 
fessional gambler is condemned outright; and as to those who 
“merely gamble for pleasure,” it is to be said that, while we may 
not be bound in our amusements to minister actively to the 
common good, we must yet be careful not to interfere with it. 
We must not dzmznzsh the sum of our available energy. 

Gambling excites the emotions, bringing unnatural alterna- 
tions of hope and fear, of pleasure and pain. There can be 
no manner of doubt that this drain of nervous tissue repre- 
sents in perfection the waste without repair which is directly 
subversive oflife,and when the betting is entirely upon chance 
there are no compensating advantages of any kind. 

As to cases where trials of strength or skill come into ques- 
tion, it must be said that, as a matter of fact, gambling is never 
a trial of skill; it is either an appeal to chance or a contest of 
judgments. Ina contest in judgments the victory falls to the 
sharper wits, and thus the whole system of competitive indus- 
try has arisen to supersede more barbarous methods of warfare. 
Competition is valuable only as a stimulus to industry. Gamb- 
ling on the results of a contest of judgments is simply comfetz- 
tive industry with the industry left out. There can be no hesi- 
tation in condemning utterly all predatory tendencies when 
dissociated from industry. Gambling as an occupation is the 
modern form of civil war, or rather of primitive anarchy. Com- 
mercial speculation, though apparently based upon a tangible 
and legitimate thing, is simply gambling. The efforts of those 
engaged in it are of no benefit to the world, and should by no 
means escape opprobrium. 

Is it wrong to gamble on a contest of judgments as a pas- 
time? The economic argument does not apply to playing 
games of skill for money, except the stake be of sufficient con- 
sequence to cripple the players’ resources. The mental strain 
demanded in games of skill may be outweighed by the advant- 
ages they afford; and there are some games wherein the men- 
tal and moral discipline is most prominent that cannot be 
played without a money stake. It is the existence of such 
stake that calls forth the qualities that give them their interest 
and value. It cannct be denied that these advantages are only 
to be sought at very serious risk, for the gambler is always 
playing with edged tools. There is no habit that is more insid- 
ious, or lays a greater strain on self-control, and those who 
prefer to avoid it entirely may be commended for their discre- 
tion. 





SHADY TRUTHS. 
THE RIGHT Hon. LEONARD CouRTNEY, M. P. 
Contemporary Review, London, May. 


HADY truths—what does the phrase mean? It has a double 
aspect. It may, and does, mean something that is not at 
once apparent; something the natural man may even he dis- 
posed flatly todeny. For it must be admitted that these shady 
truths are shady in something more than the obscurity that 
interferes with their ready recognition. They are in conflict 
with popular sentiment, but still, if they are true, they are 
true, and the fact that they are unpopular, renders it necessary 
to insist on them. The first of these shady truths I want to 
insist On is this: 

Saving, not spending, makes work for the workman. This 
is opposed to the popular view. It is accepted without ques- 
tion that the man who sets his money flying sets workmen at 
work to satisfy his requirements. “I admit,” says the average 
thinker, “that the man who invests his money in productive 
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labor may provide a more lasting source of employment than 
the one who spends all his means in riotous living. But how 
about the ordinary saving man who simply leaves his money in 
the banks to fructify at interest? Well, metal does not grow 
by lying in the bank. The banker gives interest because he 
can get more interest, and the last borrower gives more inter- 
est because he can utilize the money in productive industry. 
The man who simply deposits his money in a bank at interest, 
does as really and truly set the wheels of industry in motion as 
he who, at first hand, devotes his savings to some enterprise of 
his own choice, under his own direction. Sol revert to my 
shady truth, which I hold to be established. [t may be tested 
by the facts of life as they surround us. If in the end the doc- 
trine be accepted, well; if not, why the truth is shady, and I 
won't complain. 

I am not dealing here with the moral question, how far a 
man is at liberty to spend and how far he is under an obliga- 
tion to save. I have not, indeed, essayed the task of ascertain- 
ing the limits. Further, 1 would observe that the man who 
discovers that by saving he makes work, is not entitled to 
plume himself on his virtue when he makes the discovery. 
Saving may sometimes be a vice, however happy the results. 
I leave it to casuists to work out the problem. 

Whatever seems to be saved, it is not really money, but 
usable things which have to be produced before they can be 
saved. Mr. Giffen calculates that the wealth of England 
increased from £8,500,000,000 in 1875 to £10,000,000,000 in 1885, 
or at the rate of £150,000,000, but there was no more money 
in the country in 1885 then in 1875. 

Another correlative and no less shady truth is this: 

Work can be maintained only so far as saving precedes it. 
This, too, has recently met with strong condemnation, “ You 
say,” thus runs the argument, “ work can be maintained only 
so far as saving precedes it; but what is it you save? Is it not 
necessarily part of the product of work, and, if so, does not the 
proposition involve the absurdity of saying that work is impos- 
sible, unless something precedes it, which is itself a creation 
of work? A thing cannot depend for existence upon the exist- 
ence of its own consequent.” This is a very plausible, appa- 
rently fatal, argument; but let me parallel it with another. 
Suppose I say that children are reared thanks to the care and 
nurture they receive from their parents, and some one retorted 
that the parents had once been children themselves as all 
parents before them. Would one, in view of this retort, which 
is a truth, be obliged to abandon the dictum that children 
owe their rearing to their parents? I think not. 

Whatever we must conceive of the circumstances in which 
the first human being crawled into existence, it is still a truth 
of life, as we know it, that, but for the nurture and care of 
parents, children would not be reared. The argument for the 
dependence of work upon saving is stronger. However it may 
have been with primitive man, we are bound to confess that in 
the world of industry, as we know it, no man does any work, 
save as he is sustained in doing it. There must be a store 
before the work can be undertaken. In the technical language 
of the schools, labor is limited by capital. 

Hitherto I have been exalting saving, but now I am going 
to urge something that may rather seem as a glorification of 
destruction. We save in the form of usable things, but as they 
are saved so must they be used, or the very purpose and 
benefit of saving is lost. But I want to go somewhat further 
than this, and ask you to consider the very shady but no less 
true proposition, that our greatest progress is marked by the 
bringing to nought of the treasures, whether of useful things or 
trained faculties we have been at pains to acquire and main- 
tain. Every step we advance puts out of use and turns to no 
account something that had been anxiously and laboriously 
got together. Progress triumphs on things, and we discard 
the old without pity. But it is not so easy for workmen to 
rejoice in the supersession of faculties. That the craft we have 
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learned should go out of date, that the dexterity on which we 
have prided ourselves should be rivaled and more than 
rivaled by a wretched combination of steel and iron with a 
splutter of steam behind it is a difficnlt thing to stomach, The 
change lessens the toil of life, multiplies things for the use of 
all, but it is a truth so shady that I am not surprised that so 
many gorges rise at it with disgust. The natural manifhe isa 
workman will tell you he wants to make work more necessary. 
Yes, but the more we make work unnecessary, the greater the 
demand for work for other purposes. Happy they who are on 
the alert for new openings, whose brains are quick, whose 
hands are cunning, whose minds are ready. They can con- 
template our shady truths without embarrassment, nay, even 
find them radiant. 


EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 


CONCERNING TRIUMPHANT WAGNERISM. 
A. DE BERTHA. 











La Nouvelle Revue, Paris, May 1. 

ORE than four years ago, in the pages of this Review, I 
M maintained that Wagnerism, though veiled under the 
pompous name of the Music of the Future, would soon become 
the Music of the Present, until the time should arrive, near, 
without doubt, when it would belong to the Music of the Past. 
Moreover, | affirmed that Wagnerism would bring ruin to the 
ranks of our modern composers, either by weakening among 
them the need of serious labor, the sense of taste, or by taking 
away from them all personal characteristics and style. 

Well! to-day Wagner is the fashion, he completely satisfies 
our contemporaries of the end of the century, he is found at 
the same time on the placards of theatres and concerts. His 
time has come, and, if I was mistaken, it was only as to the 
time when his triumph would arrive. I feared that it was more 
distant, and, therefore, more eagerly expected; I supposed 
that triumph would be less exclusive, and, consequently, les 
intolerant. ae 

Notwithstanding that Wagnerism has incontestably take 
even with the general public, and despite the attitude of its 
partisans, who are sure of keeping on the crest of the wave, 
both in the press and in the centre of musical movement, there 
is a symptom which indicates infallibly that though Wagner- 
ism is at present master of the situation, it has reached its 
apogee. I allude to the dissensions which begin to undermine 
it, to the division of its most fervent apostles into opposing 
groups, to the divergence of opinion among them on the sub- 
ject of the execution of the works of their Messiah. Whena 
party has leisure to tear itself to pieces in this fashion, it is 
because it believes that it runs no risk of attack from out- 
siders. 

To tell the truth, the fratricidal strife was not, when it began, 
very reassuring for the impartial spectator. When, however, 
the question was only to determine the lines of demarcation 
between different manners of Wagner, to choose between the 
interpretation of Mr. X. of Vienna, or Mr. Z. of Hamburg, the 
discussions had a purely family character and concerned only 
the school itself. Now the point in litigation is quite dif- 
ferent. 

Before the success of ‘‘ Lohengrin,” at Paris, in the face of 
the rising tide of tourists who invade the representations at 
Bayreuth, the camp of the Wagnerians is divided in two equal 
parts; the old ones, who, having been few in number and spit 
upon at the beginning of their crusade, are reveling now in 
the intoxication of popularity, and the young ones, who, hav- 
ing considered the comprehension of Wagner a privilege, 
regard his popularity as a degradation. 

According to the spirit of the Wagnerian theories, it is the 
old partisans who are incontestably right, for, in collecting 
funds for the construction of his theatre, Wagner openly 
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declared that, in his opinion, the annual execution of his works 
ought to be considered in Germany a national festival, like 
those which the Greeks had long ago. Behind the narrow 
ideas of the young Wagnerians is hidden an egotistical preju- 
dice, despite the esthetical principle on which their ideas 
appear to be based; in fact, they declare that. by reason of the 
low level of its psychical organization, the major part of 
humanity is incapable of comprehending the highest manifes- 
tations of art and still less the works of Wagner. Now, that 
is a patent sophism—which will not stand the slightest logical 
analysis—this claim for an aristocracy of feeling, since in real- 
ity it is feeling which forms an especially equalizing tie between 
men of all ages and conditions. This egotistical prejudice is 
due solely to the artistic heresy into which its followers have 
fallen while wandering about the labyrinth of Wagnerism. 

A labyrinth may Wagnerism be called, since its founder at 
each instant puts before us vistas which, while affording a 
mirage of vast horizons, are, in fact, but tortuous blind alleys 
which completely block our advance on the peaceful road 
towards the heights. How else can you characterize the prin- 
ciples of continuous melody, of the /ezt motzv, of the prepon- 
derating part played by theorchestra? These principles seduce 
and captivate at first by the high signification that they appear 
to lend to music. 

They talk about continuous melody, wishing to make us 
believe in the indefinite enlargement of the melodic frame, 
when, at bottom, is meant the connection, more or less skill- 
ful, of several musical ideas, cut short and incomplete. Con- 
tinuity is manifested by the adjournment of the conclusion. 
In order to prepare for the appearance of a phrase, every 
means is taken to make it desired: so much the worse if, by 
its premeditated insignificance, it disappoints. 

Great stress is laid on the /ez¢ mofzv, without taking account 
of the musical and dramatic nonsense implied in the phrase. 
For, from the point of view of musical composition, what is 
meant by the “motive”? The most striking fragment of a 
musical idea, from which are developed the harmonic and 
rhythmic transformations in sonatas, symphonies, and music 
to be played by a number of instruments combined. With 
Wagner, the ‘‘ motive” not only replaces the idea itself, but it 
represents an individual, an object, ora subject, and, nothwith- 
Standing its importance, must remain brief, in order not to 
degenerate into melody, according to the astonishing expression 
of a thurifer of the new school. 

Logically, the human voice ought to suffice for music with- 
out accompaniment, and the admission of the orchestra is but 
a concession made to music in order to complete the vocal 
resources of the singer, instead of commenting on or explain- 
ing what is sung. 


THE TREASURES OF FORM OF THE ANCIENTS. 
Fr. KRAUS. 


Der Stein Der Weisen, Vienna, May. 
HERE are treasures buried in Museums that should be at 
once brought to light. A tour through the Royal Art- 
historical Museum in Vienna makes us acquainted with things 
which astonish us by the rare beauty of their forms. The 
introduction of these forms into modern art-industry, would 
open up a wide field of labor, for there is scarcely a department 
of technic art in which the ancient forms could not be advan- 
tageously utilized. Indeed the long disused or forgotten old 
technical methods might infuse new life into our modern 
industries. An insignificant fragment of a glass vessel of really 
admirable design furnished occasion for the foregoing sug- 
gestions, for in this fragment there is the revelation of a for- 
gotten technical treatment of glass, which might be resusci- 
tated for the production of admirable decorative effects on 
glass vessels. 
One needs not only to study the forms of the most flourish- 
ing period of art. Even the works of remote antiquity exhibit 
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a variety, and, at the same time, an elegance of form, that 
leaves it much to be regretted that no work exists for the 
study of the complete series. But who, bearing in mind the 
multiplicity of forms to be found in museums, even in ceramic 
art of the prehistoric period alone, would venture on so huge 
an undertaking ? 

The ceramic art did not exhaust itself in vessels. Even the 
ancients had circular rings for vessels with a rounded bottom. 
At a period subsequent to the introduction of the pointed wine 
amphore these simple clay rings changed their form, thereby 
rendering it evident that even in those days the potter’s wheel 
had been discovered. The work done by the free hand before 
the introduction of the wheel is nevertheless wonderful. 
Designed originally with an eye to utility only, they soon 
began to vary. Then the forms undergo complete changes, 
and the thickness of the material is modified. Finally, we find 
ornamentation, beginning with engraved lines and points, 
passing on to representations of figures and plastic decora- 
tions. Spinning-wheels and other domestic utensils are simply 
represented on the clay, and along with them many other 
things, the purposes of which are very problematical, and 
which we can regard only as the ideal conceptions of a forgot- 
ten culture. Very few pure representations of the human 
form in clay, have come down to us from prehistoric times, 
and they have very little artistic worth. The Greeks were the 
first to ennoble this branch of art, and the celebrated Tanagra 
figures afford perhaps the best evidence that much is to be 
learned from the study of ancient forms. Whether in those 
days the potter was also an artist, or whether the artist under- 
stood to fashion the clay, can interest us only in so far as it 
would afford evidence of the fact, that to achieve excellence, 
art and handicraft must go hand in hand. Corporate industry 
must underlie the individual pursuit, but the individual can 
emancipate himself from the rigid rules which necessarily 
circumscribe the freedom of corporate workmen, and introduce 
improvements which would hardly be dreamed of in guilds. 
Of this we have evidence enough in the ceramic art of the 
Middle Ages. Rich as they are in form and decoration, they 
are nevertheless not free from the stigma of the guild spirit. 
A certain stereotyped monotony stamps the whole period. 

And as it is in the ceramic, so is it also in the glass industry, 
the development of which it is very instructive to follow 
from its primitive beginnings. The oldest glass works extend 
back into prehistoric times. In that age, glass appears to have 
been a much more costly product than with us, for it is em- 
ployed solely for ornamental purposes. Small glass vessels 
have certanly been found in the old burial grounds of Hali- 
stadt, but they are of rare occurrence. The technics of the 
glass industry was nevertheless in a high state of development 
in the Hallstadt period, as a few exceptionally fashioned frag- 
ments remain to attest. It seems that they had already learned 
to press glass. As regards form, the Roman glass vessels with 
their elegant contours ar far superior. Those which have been 
handed down to us are mostly funereal vessels, hence the great 
preponderance of “tear vessels.” Passing tothe Middle Ages, 
we find another flourishing period of the glass industry, whose 
most beautiful products also had their birthplace in the 
South. 

And this love of adornment, this inborn esthetic sense 
which found expression in the pursuits of the potter and the 
glass-worker, is traceable in the past in many forms. From the 
most remote antiquity, man was animated by an impulse to 
adorn his home, his weapons, and utensils with artistic designs. 
Lines and spots were in vogue long before man advanced to 
the art of depicting living figures, but even these lines and 
dots were not without a certain artistic arrangement; many of 
these labors, indeed, attest the true artistic talent groping for 
expression. How the first sketch of a horse’s head, or the rude 
representation of the human figure must have excited admira- 
tion, and awakened emulation! The discovery of colors and 
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their application to the arts opened up a still wider field for 
the spirit of research of the ancients, who really and practically 
understood the art of employing colors for decorative purposes. 
Clay was the material on which the artist first operated, but in 
course of time he operated on the many-hued lustrous metals, 
and later on glass, amber, ivory, etc. 

Nowadays forms are endlessly numerous, but there is still 
something to be learned from the antique. 
change. 


The fashions 
To-day it is the rococo, to-morrow it will be the 
Gothic, but the day after it will be the antique; and by the 
antique we mean not the noble forms from the flourishing 
period of Grecian art, but the products of the prehistoric age, 
of which there are many abundantly worthy the study of those 
who know how to turn them to account. 


THE BEGINNING OF ARCHITECTURE. 
HyLANpD C. KIRK. 
Engineering Magazine, New York, May. 

HE idea of personal protection and defense was the first 
consideration which guided man in the selection or con- 
struction of a dwelling-place. Not even ease and comfort, as 
we understand these terms, seems to have had a place in the 
minds of primeval builders. This strictly utilitarian motive 
does not lack examples even now, enabling us to study side by 
side with the highest triumphs of architectural skill, the earli- 
est crude conceptions of house-making. Regardless of the 
rest of the world, the Bedouin still protects himself from the 
sun and desert heat with a faded dingy tent, woven of camel or 
goat’s hair; the Australian continues to rear his bush lodge to 
break the chilling winds, and the Eskimo of to-day builds his 

igloo of snow on the plans of the first builder of his race. 

Historically, the work of some of the first builders of human 
habitations is believed to be traceable in the dredgings of the 
lakes in Switzerland, when a race of dwarfs built its dwellings 
on piles as a means of protection from noxious beasts, and for 
the additional purpose of catching fish. This method of pro- 
tection through the location of super-aquatic dwellings was 
extensively adopted by primitive man. The submerged 
remains of such dwellings have been discovered in the lakes 
of Sweden, Ireland, and Italy. The Papoos of New Guinea, 
the Borneans, and also fishermen on the Volga still practice 
the same thing. Ojeda and Vespucci found an Indian village 
constructed on piles in Lake Maracaybo, and so called the 
country Venezuela—Little Venice. Dwellings of this charac- 
ter are still found in the Orinoco. The city of ancient Mexico 
was founded in this way, and built almost entirely upon the 
lake. 

Continuing the investigation of the defensive character of 
the beginnings of all architecture, the Etruscan house with its 
loophole windows, and balcony running around the upper 
story—the whole suggestive of a fort, affords another illustra- 
tion. So the lofty battlements of the Persian house, and 
the tower-like structure of the Hindoo dwelling, both suggest 
the idea of defense in the original pattern. The solid masonry 
of the Hebrew house suggests the time when the contests with 
Canaanites and the Philistines caused them to abandon tents 
and build strong houses. These influences are the more read- 
ily conceivable seeing that war was the original state of man. 

How the temporary shelter became a hut, the hut a gabled 
house, and the house a many-storied palace; how from the 
cavern excavated by some convulsion of nature the castle came 
to be constructed, we leave to the historical student of this 
art. In this paper these primitive forms will be considered 
merely as the reduplication of the earliest dwellings by the still 
savage descendants of primeval man—dwellings to be found in 
the wilds of Africa, Asia, and of America, the abodes of the 
Kaffirs, Kalmucks, Eskimo, Sioux, and Caribs. 

The Rev. John Chadwick, in his recent essay on “ The Evo- 
lution of Architecture,” says: “ Building is not architecture 
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till it makes for beauty, not for use alone. Could there have 
been preserved to us any of the caves, or huts, or tents of the 
primeval races, we should, doubtless, know that this ‘making 
for beauty’ was at an early stage.” The palm-leaf tent, the 
bush hut, and the natural cave of to-day appear to possess in 
themselves as much evidence of their primeval character for 
the purposes of human habitation as there seems to be of 
primitive simplicity in the reverend gentleman's statement. 
Certain nomad Arabs still use natural caverns for dwellings, as 
do the Eastern Tasmanians, fishermen of the Congo, and some 
of the Sandwich Islanders. Nature affords lines of grace, and 
"as wellas art. And the dwellings of the 
primeval Troglodytes could not have been more primitive in 
character than we find existing among Australians and Digger 
Indians. The arch, however crude, is always a thing of beauty. 
That it belongs to masonry as a practical branch of architec- 
ture, must be admitted; but the idea as involved in the primi- 
tive form antedates all masonry. The simple structure of 
pliant wood, the first element of the Kaffir hut, stands as the 
primitive type of the Roman arch, with its columns attached 
to the front; the Byzantine surmounted with systems of 
domes; of the bulbous Arabian, with its flat roof above, of the 
receding Norman supported by pillars, and finally of the noble 
Gothic, with its pointed apex, surmounted bya gabled roof 
having sharp angles. 


“makes for beauty 


OUR ATTITUDE TOWARDS ART. 
BERNARD McEvoy. 
Belford’s Monthly, New York, May. 

T is the effect of circumstances with a good many of us that 
| the practical side of our nature is developed at the expense 
of the artistic, and poetic, and sentimental side. No doubt 
there is something of the poetic, the artistic, and the senti- 
mental in all of us. If there were not, the artists in every 
department would have but little chance, seeing that they 
would appeal to deaf ears and blind eyes. The same spirit of 
beauty inspires the poem, the picture, the ofws, and the statue, 
and it is because there is a little poetry, a little art, and a little 
music in most of us, that these children of inspiration are 
appreciated in this work-a-day world. No theory of life is 
quite satisfactory which does not in some sense account for 
all things, and in this oneness of art, finding its echo more or 
less distinctly in every son and daughter of Adam, may be 
hidden that unity of our race with the Infinite which surely 
constitutes the only satisfactory theory of human existence. 

But in some souls the echoes are very faint. Some people 
are actually proud of their imperviousness to art and senti- 
ment. They say they are practical. They appreciate only 
what they can weigh or measure or estimate in dollars and 
cents. No dreamy sentimentality for them. 

They are like the ox which cares little for the wild flowers 
and the landscape, and asks only for grass, or if not grass, 
turnips. 

Now we say, an existence like that is fitly terminated by the 
butcher. Let us have good beef out of him, this is evidently 
what he was meant for. 

A good dinner, a comfortable house, good and costly clothes, 
comprise the complete solar system of many. We have, of 
course, an attitude towards everything. But, with regard to 
art, it may be said of many that their attitude is one of nega- 
tive indifference. With regard to others, it may be said that 
they take a languid and somewhat supercilious view of art and 
artists. 

The attitude of others is that of inadequately furnished art- 
critics, They approach a work of art as if their reputation for 
critical talent depended on their finding some fault in it. The 
true art-critic seeks to understand the point of view of the artist, 
to find out what he meant to express, and to determine how 
much of the inspiring spirit of beauty there is in his work. 

Our attitude towards art should be that of interested and 
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docile learners. Let us take some trouble about this matter, 
and endeavor to discover the difference between good, bad, 
and indifferent art. To do this we must study the best exam- 
ples of art we can get access to. It is very easy to laugh at the 
zsthetic people, but they have their mission, and have some- 
what redeemed us from the grossness of our materialism. 

Don’t try at any false estheticism merely replenished at the 
furniture shops and provided by the upholsterer, but, however 
humbly, let us try to cultivate the love of beauty in our own 
selves, and then it will inform and inspire what we do. 

It will be asked : “ Who are to be our teachers?” People like 
to have things all set down in order. They would like their Ten 
Commandments of art, their formulated creed of art. They 
say: “ Where is it put down? I want chapter and verse. | 
want to learn first book, second book, third book, and have 
done with it, as I learn other things.” It will be long before 
the beautiful, spiritual essence of art is caught and, so to speak, 
put into a bottle like that. There are no storage-batteries in 
art. To such enquirers I would say, “ Read poetry, read Rus- 
kin, read William Morris, and Lucy Crane. Look at beautiful 
things, and let us talk together in 4 year’s time. For it is only 
by patiently following out the lessons which are to be learned 
in such company as this, and amid the lavish grace of nature 
that, step by step, we can come to understand the inspiring 
spirit of beauty, cf which all true art is the development and 
the flower. 





SPEAKING IN PUBLIC. 
PROFESSOR ROBERTSON. 
Ontario Agricultural College Review, Guelph, April, 


OR his equipment and fitness for the effort and the duty of 
the present—the now—every man is indebted to a@// the 
past—the past in himself—the past in his immediate a.ces- 
tors—and the past in the race to which he belongs. Man is 
unique in his faculty and habit of appropriating the gains of 
his fellows. That does not mean that he is the only animal 
with thievish propensities and practices. But for honestly 
augmenting his knowledge and powers, by the acquisitions of 
the best and the worst of his kind, he outstrips all other crea- 
tures on earth. He makes progress by acquiring and by giv- 
ing. The art of oratory at its best is an acquired power; and 
at its best, when used without embellishments, it is plain, 
effective speaking in public. 

Popular ignorance has viewed its favor as being bestowed 
upon only a few men of genius. Efficiency is an attainment— 
not a gift. Some of its common accessories—such as a rich 
voice and handsome form—are particular gifts. Effective 
speaking in public is not recitation and not declamation, It 
is not making, or being an echo, but it is the action of a living 
voice of intelligence. A few of its particular qualities may be 
discovered by an examination of what successful, effective 
public speakers have said, and how they have said it. 

I. The MORAL QUALITIES stand out first in preéminent dis- 
tinctiveness. 

(a) Sincerity isa prime virtue in public speech. For what 
would the masterly volubility of Gladstone count, if the people 
thought him insincere? Did not the sincerity of Paul atone 
for contemptible presence and weakness of speech ? 

(6) Absence of self-seeking and mean motive, is essential to 
the best efficiency. ‘‘ Never man spake as this Man ;” and He 
was the Servant of all. 

(c) Courage, fearlessness, and self-reliance are valiant aids, if 
all appearance of self-confidence be avoided. It is the duty of 
every aspirant after success to make the most of his powers 
—to exalt his opportunities, and then to make himself worthy 
of them. 

(d@) Earnestness of expression is to words what momentum is 
to a bullet. From the tips of the finger nails to the glow in 
the eye, and the tension in the voice, earnestness of manner 
wili lend a kind ot life to even soulless sentences. 
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(¢) Good nature, amiability,and geniality put a pleasing 
complexion ona dry subject; they put a bloom of attractiveness 
on the lips and words of the speaker. To saya spiteful or 
malicious word in public speech, is to jump on the edge of 
one’s own sword for the purpose of wounding an enemy. 

2. There are INTELLECTUAL QUALITIES whose component 
parts may be named. 

(a) Clearness or lucidity is most important. The learning 
and ability, which make thoughts and statements plain and 
easy to understand, need no further endorsement. Some 
speakers need to be labelled by certain titles or letters; other- 
wise, the public would never find out that they were iearned 
in letters or anything else. 

An active, disciplined imagination is an almost indispensable 
possession in the acquisition of a clear and lucid style. He 
who can create vivid mental pictures, of what he seeks to tell, 
will find little difficulty in finding words to relate and describe 
his visions. In speaking in public of a cow, a cornstalk, or a 
hope of Heaven, first make a mental image to represent the 
thought, and then describe it graphically, until you make your 
audience hear a sight of zt. 

(6) Fairness is somewhat akin to sincerity. He who is un- 
fair in statement rides in an ill-adjusted conveyance. 

(c) Forceful speaking does not imply making a great effort. 
To get the meat out of an eggshell does not require that it 
should be cut with a slash that could decapitate an elephant. 
The intelligent exercise of force will enable the same hand to 
pluck a pansy and to hew downan oak. Why should the 
movements of the hands and the modulations of the voice be 
serious objects of concern to the ignoring or the forgetting of 
the goal towards which the speaker should carry his hearers ? 

(2d) Beauty of expression should be cultivated in speech. 
Animation is easily induced by a display of beauty. Polishing 
does not weaken an instrument. The heathens recognised 
the supremacy of beauty when they pictured Venus riding on 
a tiger. 

(e) Humor, fun, wit open up the receptivity of the listeners ; 
they also give edge to the dull tools of weary argument. What 
may be called genuine fun is to speech what music is to 
sound. 

Doctrine that sounds well, is, to many, sound doctrine. An 
oratorical temperament is not necessary; now-a-days it is 
seldom advantageous to a public speaker. In fifty cases out 
of fifty-one, a man with a temperament which is highly orator- 
ical, is incurably lazy. The products of such a combination 
will commonly be, brilliancy and absurdity. 

3. The PHYSICAL QUALITIES of a speaker, and of speaking 
in public, are important in proportion to the dullness and 
ignorance of the audience. 

(a) The voice, while an instrument of sound, is to the speaker 
an instrument of thought. By it he shapes and regulates the 
scattering of his thought over the minds of his hearers. Purity 
of tone—as distinguished from affectation—is the chiefest 
excellence. The cultivation of a cheerful temper has the knack 
of bestowing a voice of pleasing and persuasive power. 

(6) Facial expression is the capital of a comic actor. A pub- 
lic speaker, whose main capital is a purse (facial expression), 
had better engage only in business where the display of a 
pocket-book is proof of being rich. The mouth is the seat of 
refinement and brutality; its user will mould its expression to 
give fitting accompaniment to his thought. 

(c) In the management of the body, an erect, firm, and com- 
posed attitude, without stiffness, is to be desired. Dignity of 
bearing gives dignity of feeling ; and dignity of feeling inspires 
dignity of thought and utterance. 

(d) Gestures, which exhibit the image of the speaker's 
thought, are welcome assistants; but those which show off 
only the agility of the speaker’s body are unpardonable 
intruders. Quietness, definiteness, precision, and promptness 
are admirable qualities. 
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SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 





DEMOGRAPHY. 
IN A HUNDRED YEARS. 
CHARLES RICHET. 
VI.* 
Revue Scientifique, Paris, May. 


HAT will be the condition of the arts and letters in 1992? 

Despite the fears of some timorous persons, I do not 

believe that the worship of industry and the development of 
the democracy stifle art. 

A great part of luxury now is comprised in the industrial 
arts. Perhaps, ina hundred years, the workman in comfort- 
able circumstances (if any such there shall be) will have in his 
apartment lamps, engravings, stuffs, furniture as artistic as in 
the houses of the citizens of moderate means to-day. 

As to the fine arts, they are now held in great honor. More 
paintings than ever before are produced, and assuredly they 
would not be produced if the artists did not receive a sufficient 
pecuniary compensation. There need be no fear that photog- 
raphy (even if photographing in colors reaches perfection) will 
dethrone paintings. What tendency will painting and sculp- 
ture have one hundred years hence? That it is impossible to 
foresee. The taste in painting, however, has differed so much 
from age to age, even the art of 1830and that of 1890 being so 
unlike, that it cannot be doubted that the pictures we admire 
to-day and which we regard as very modern, are precisely those 
whfch in 1992 will be found very archaic and very old-fash- 
ioned. It is likely that paintings will be,a hundred years from 
now, more realistic than they are to-day. Music may take a 
new development, and a composer of music thoroughly 
acquainted with mathematics and the mechanics of instru- 
ments, may enrich the gamut, and create new harmonies. 

As to the Jde//es-lettres, philosophy and history will have a 
tendency to become more scientific, to use a consecrated 
expression. Philosophy will be but a chapter of psychology 
and physiology. History will not make much progress, for it 
is a dead science. 

Poetry will not be in greater favor than it is to-day. Poet- 
ical language is the speech of infant peoples. Poetry will make 
no progress, but novels and romances will doubtless undergo 
astonishing transformations. The quantity will increase, but as 
to their form no one can foresee. All that I have said about 
novels and romances can be repeated about dramatic art. As 
the cities will increase, theatres will increase. 

How about science? If, as regards the arts, all prevision is 
almost valueless, how much more is it for science! More than 
art, more than politics, science is revolutionary. What we 
know of nature is almost nothing alongside of what we are 
ignorant of; so that a new discovery opens an immense 
horizon, with distant and unforeseen perspectives. The fact 
ofa great invention modifies from top to bottom a whole 
series of matters we are acquainted with. A technical dis- 
covery, like that of the microscope, the thermometer, the 
electric pile, brings with it an immense amount of scientific 
progress, beyond what any imagination, however clear and 
fertile, can dream of. 

Astronomy is likely to make astonishing progress, though 
that is dependent on the construction of new instruments. 
Meteorology, it is certain, will make greater progress than 
astronomy; for meteorology isa science yet in its infancy, and 
I think by the end of the twentieth century it will be in full 
maturity. 

In the matter of chemistry, methods of analysis and synthe- 
sis, much more perfect than the methods of to-day, will assur- 


*For preceding parts see THE LiTreRrARY DiGest, Vol. IV., pp. 264, 
294, 486, 518, and Vol. V., p. 14. 
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edly be invented in the coming century. Electricity, however, 
will make the greatest progress. Not only from the industrial 
point of view, but from the experimental side as well as the 
mathematical side, electricity will reserve for our descendants 
colossal surprises. 

Physics, which is, perhaps, the base of all the sciences, renews 
itself perpetually. We cannot regard as the last word of human 
knowledge either the dynamic theory of heat and electricity, 
or the theory of the conservation of energy, or the theory of 
attraction. These are grand and admirable laws. Yet without 
falling into revery we may suppose that they will be some day 
dethroned by laws still more general and differing from them. 

Few sciences have been so greatly vivified by modern dis- 
coveries as the medical sciences. Great progress in these 
sciences will assuredly continue. We may expect in the next 
hundred years enormous improvements in the cure and pro- 
phylaxis of different infectious maladies. There will be vacci- 
nations for tuberculosis, scarlatina, typhoid fever, measles, 
syphilis. The pathology and the ethnology of these maladies 
will be absolutely clear. The maladies of the nervous system, 
methodically described, will not be cured so easily. Thera- 
peutics will be infinitely richer than the therapeutics of to-day. 

Alcoholism, that source of madness, of suicide, and of mis- 
ery, will probably be, not without some Gifficulty, energetically 
fought. By raising the price of alcohol (through different 
processes, all of which are efficacious) alcoholism will be ren- 
dered more difficult. For that purpose it will be necessary to 
regulate the sale and perhaps even the manufacture of alco- 
hol. This is a measure which will have immense social effect 
and which, combined with a severe penalty, will extinguish or 
at least greatly diminish alcoholism. 

Will men be happier a hundred years from now? I do not 
believe it. Happiness depends not on exterior conditions; it 
depends on ourselves, on our intelligence, on our psychologi- 
cal condition. Yet, if philosophy says, not without sadness, 
that exterior conditions cannot bring us happiness, it does not 
follow that we need despair. Still, the progress of science 
ought to make some men happier. 

Who knows if, some day, by profounder acquaintance with 
the planets, and even the fixed stars, we may not be able to 
enter into relations with orders of beings who are strangers to 
our Earth? Who knows if modifying, through selections at 
once prudent and bold, the body and soul of man, may notend 
in the evolution of beings much superior to what we are to-day ? 
Who knows if we shall not discover in ourselves new faculties, 
and if we shall not enter into communication with new worlds? 

Laboremus! Laboremus! Such is my last and precise con- 
clusion ! 


THE MEANING OF A BABY’S FOOTPRINT. 
Dr. LouIs ROBINSON. 


Nineteenth Century, London, May. 


6 HE Hand, its Mechanism, and Vital Endowments as 


Evincing Design,” was the title of one of the Bridge- 
water Treatises contributed by Sir Charles Bell. It is interest- 
ing to speculate how the great anatomist would have marshaled 
his arguments to prove his case if the foot had formed the 
subject of the treatise, instead of the hand. In the light of 
our present knowledge no part of the human frame seems to 
indicate more clearly the truth of the Darwinian theory of 
human descent, and to show that its “mechanism and vital 
endowments” were primarily adapted for far other uses than 
those to which the organ is now put. To those not conversant 
with the anatomical structure of the human foot, as compared 
with that of the higher apes this may seem a bold statement, 
since in no part of his body does man apparently differ more 
from the quadrumana than in the outward appearance and 
functions of his lower extremities, 

If, like the writer of the fourth Bridgewater Treatise, we 
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were to endeavor to prove design from the various part of the 
elaborate machinery of bones, muscles, and tendons, revealed 
by dissection, our investigations might well end in a conclu- 
sion that some sort of design was indicated; but it would be 
design which plainly had in view the purpose of climbing trees 
rather than that of walking or running upon terra firma. 

If by any chance, the structures of a human foot could be 
perfectly preserved so as to come under the criticism of the 
pundits, in an age as far remote in the future as ours is from 
the secondary epoch in the past, it is reasonable to speculate 
that the Owens and Hurxleys of that time, after much discus- 
sion, would conclude that quaternary man was an animal cap- 
able of fair progression on the ground, but whose usual habi- 
tat was among the branches of trees. One might easily 
imagine that while the terrestrialists would hold fast by the 
bones and ligaments, the arborealists would pin their faith to 
the muscles. The skeletal parts, showing the firm arch, the 
closely bound metatarsal bones, and the parallel position of the 
great toe, indicate a fitness to bear weight from above; yet, 
even here, it might be shown that there are few points of vital 
difference between apes and man: in man, too, while each 
contiguous pair of the four outer toes have a common joint 
with the tarsus, the great toe, like a true thumb, has a separ- 
ate articulation, indicating a certain measure of independence 
and freedom of movement. 

In the study of feet, it is convenient to mark out broadly 
two classes. In the one,the foot is used almost solely for 
locomotion, and the structure is correspondingly simple. The 
other class includes those feet which have several accessory 
functions and corresponding machinery, as the claws of the 
feline tribe,and others. Theextremities of theapesand other 
animals with a well-developed grasping power, have an ex- 
tremely elaborate system of muscles to regulate the varied 
movements; and whenever we find a similarly elaborate sys- 
tem in the extremities of any animal, we may safely predicate 
arboreal habits, either past or present, if there is any truth 
whatever in the laws of evolutionary development. 

It is, therefore, more than probable that the marvelous range 
and versatility of movement in the human hand is traceable 
to the thousand and one emergencies which our ancestors 
managed to meet when they had to flee from cats and snakes 
among the tree-tops of the tropic forest. 

But what about the human foot? Judged by its present 
functions, it must be classed among those used almost exclu- 
sively for terrestrial locomotion; but when we examine its 
structure, we find that it has an extraordinary number of 
muscles which indicate a great range and variety of digital 
movements, and which at one time must have been of the great- 
est importance in the struggle forexistence. The foot of man 
is structurally a prehensile organ. 

We find evidence corroborative of this view in the feet of 
very young children. In the first place their toes are much 
more mobile than those of adults. This general freedom of 
motion together with the thumb-like action of the pollex, ren- 
ders it possible to cause the great toe of an infant to touch 
each of the others with a very little aid from the observer. 
Any slight irritation of the skin of the sole of the foot will 
cause an instant reflex action of the flexor or grasping mecha- 
nism of the toes, exactly as titillation ef the hand will cause 
the fingers to close Upon the palm. Finally, a close examina- 
tion of the foot of a new-born infant reveals the fact that the 
sole is covered with lines of a character exactly similar to those 
of the hand; and when the toes are bent downward these 
become deep creases, showing that they are like the palmar 
lines, the natural folding-places of the integument to facilitate 
the action of grasping. 

It is, therefore, apparent that if some creative force con- 
structed all parts of the foot of man with some definite pur- 
pose in view, the intention did not include any great advance 
in the arts of civilization. 
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ANCIENT CIVILIZATION OF AMERICA. 
PROFESSOR J. S. NEWBERRY. 


Popular Science Monthly, New York, Fune. 


HEN the advancing white race had driven the stealthy 
savage out of all the region east of the Mississippi, it 
was discovered that the nomadic Indian was not autocthonous, 
and that he had been preceded by a sedentary and partially 
civilized people, who had cultivated the soil, worked the mines, 
and left behind them a vast series of monuments which extended 
from the Alleghanies to the Prairies, from the Lakes to the 
Gulf. These monuments consisted of mounds, walls, fortifica- 
¢tons, and other structures composed of earth or rough stone, 
and among them the mounds were so conspicuous from their 
numbers and size, that the people by whom they were con- 
structed—and whose name and history had been utterly lost— 
for want-of other designation, were called the Mound-builders. 
But there is a still more extensive and interesting series of 
monuments which attest the ancient occupation of America by 
ctvilized man. 

In Mexico and Peru, the Spaniards found a civilization in 
many respects superior to their own—a civilization that has 
produced cities that rivaled in extent, and in the magnificence 
of their buildings, those of the Old World—cities that were 
lighted at night, guarded by police, that contained palaces, 
temples, courts of justice, schools of law, medicine, music, and 
literature, with parks, aqueducts, fountains, and artificial lakes. 
There were good roads, and facilities for communication be- 
tween the cities; the country was skillfully cultivated, and in the 
towns were workers in gold, silver, copper, and bronze. Their 
military organization was thorough and effective, and strategic 
points were guarded by fortifications which have had no rivals 
in magnitude in the history of the world. This civilization, 
imposing as it was at the advent of the Spaniards, had 
passed its golden age, and wasthen already in its decad- 
ence. 

The traces of the Mound-builders have been so fully des- 
cribed that everyone is familiar with their general nature and 
character, but few of us have a just idea of their number and 
magnitude. 

It is estimated (but, I fear, with little accuracy) that not less 
than ten thousand monuments of the Mound-builders are con- 
cained within the limits of Ohio; they are scarcely less numer- 
ous in Indiana and Kentucky, and it is hardly to be doubted 
that they are the work of a people or peoples not less numer- 
ous than the present population. 

They were a sedentary and agricultural people, familiar with 
the use of copper, which they mined and hammered into shape, 
but most of their tools and weapons were of stone, 

They have left no evidence that they had any knowledge of 
masonry. Their most important mines were the native cop- 
per mines of Lake Superior, which they evidently worked for 
generations, but they also worked the mzca mines of North 
Carolina, the soapstone quarries of the Alleghany range, and 
the flint quarries in Ohio and elsewhere. I can assert, also, 
from my own observation, that they worked at least one lead 
mine in Kentucky, and sank wells from which they obtained 
petroleum in all our principal oil regions. 

In regard to the ethnic relations of the Mound-builders, we 
may infer from their bony structure that they belonged to the 
American family of men and were not unlike the Red Indian 
of to-day in physical aspect and color. They occupied all the 
forest-covered region of the Mississippi for many hundreds— 
perhaps thousands—of years. 

As to when and why and how the Mound-builders disap- 
peared, we can form a more accurate and reliable conception. 
A large number of the monuments left behind them are of a 
defensive nature, and it is evident that thé occupants of the 
numerous forts and citadels of the Mississippi Valley were 
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engaged in a constant struggle with persistent, harassing ene- 
mies, 

By the clew of language, it is evident that the modern Indians 
came from the North, and that they were for centuries push- 
ing by devious routes southward to occupy the territory once 
possessed by the Mound-builders in the East, and the stone- 
house builders in the West. 

The commoner belief is that the ultimate fate of the Mound- 
builders was entire extinction, but there is good reason to 
believe that in the Natchez and Mandans, and perhaps some 
other tribal remnants, we have their lineal descendants. 

As regards the period of their overthrow, we have only the 
negative evidence of the forest growth which enables us to say 
that at least a thousand years must have elapsed since their 
abandonment of the country. 

As regards the Palace-builders, Central America would seem 
to have been the center of this civilization. 

The essential unity of the civilization which covered all the 
country containing the architecturak monuments is attested 
by the resemblance in religion—for all was Sun-worship,—in 
language, in customs, in style of buildings, by a peculiar skill 
in the construction of works of masonry, in the manufacture 
of pottery, and in ornamental decoration. This civilization 
was shared by numerous nationalities, but it is no less certain 
that it sprang from a common source, and was harmonized by 
constant intercourse through centuries and, it may be, thous- 
ands of years. 

As regards its origin, there is nothing whatever to indicate 
a borrowing from Egypt, Tyre, or any European nation. On 
the contrary there are an originality and independence in all 
the forms in which the civilization was embodied, that prove 
that it was either indigenous, and grew from small begin- 
nings in the country where it subsequently attained its full 
development, or was imported in its embryonic state from the 
Oriental Archipelago. 


ALCOHOL AS A FOOD. 
Bacteriological World, Battle Creek, Michigan, April. 


NE of the most absurd arguments in favor of the use of 
0 alcohol is that it is a true food. We say this argument is 
absurd, for, if true, it is not in any sense a defense of the com- 
mon use of the drug. Alcohol, even if a food, offers no advan- 
tages over other foods; moreover, it is quite too expensive to 
afford a substitute for other foods; a bushel of wheat, for 
example, which costs less than half as much asa gallon of alco- 
hol, would prove, on analysis, to contain at least three or four 
times the nutritive value of alcohol, even admitting the drug 
to be a pure nutrient. When taken into the system, alcohol 
undergoes some chemical changes, but this is true of almost 
every substance. Alcohol lessens oxidation, and this has led 
to the claim that it lessens the tissue-wastes, and so, while not 
exactly a food in a positive sense, is, in a negative or indirect 
way, a supporter of the system. But this is also true of strych- 
nine, and a variety of other poisonous substances. Does this 
fact constitute strychnine a food? Certainly not. Hence the 
argument cannot be allowed as holding good in relation to 
alcohol. Dr. Brunton, who attempts to prop up the popular 
fallacy respecting the food value of alcohol, says of the influence 
of it upon temperature: 

The action of alcohol upon the temperature seems to depend upon 
two factors. One of these is its power of lessening oxidation, but 
this only comes into consideration with large doses, when this factor 
may aid considerably in reducing the temperature. The other factor 
is the dilatation of the vessels on the surface, which occurs even after 
moderate doses. This dilatation allows the warm blood from the 
interior of the body to circulate more readily near the surface, and 
thus subjects it to the cooling influence of the surrounding air, and 
also to the cooling effect of evaporation from the skin. By increas- 
ing the sweat, it may lessen the Cemperature of the body, even when 
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that of the surrounding air is as high or higher than it, and it will also 
cool the blood by freer radiation when the temperature of the atmos- 
phere is below that of the body, It is evident that the cooling effects 
of alcohol will thus depend to a great extent on the atmospheric con- 
ditions of temperature and moisture to which the person taking it is 
subjected, as well as on the quantity of alcohol. Normally, when a 
person is subjected to cold, the vessels of the skin contract and pre- 
vent the warm blood in the interior of the body from approaching 
the surface and thus becoming cooled; but when large quantities of 
alcohol are taken, this mechanism becomes paralyzed, the blood from 
the interior circulates over the surface, and is cooled down more and 
more until its temperature becomes so much reduced as to be incom- 
patible with life, and the patient is frozen to death. The dangerous 
effects of alcohol under such circumstances are well known to the 
lumberers in Canada and to Arctic voyagers, who dread alcohol and 
generally avoid it altogether. 

The utility of this self-same action of alcohol is very evident when 
a person comes from a cold atmosphere into a warm room ; for here 
the individual may still remain cold although in front of a fire, as the 
contraction of the surface vessels still continues, and the blood is no 
longer able to convey warmth to the interior, just as it was formerly 
unable to convey the cold. If alcohol be now taken and the vessels 
dilated, the blood is allowed to circulate in the surface, soon becomes 
warm, and thus diffuses the warmth equally through the body. 

The above is a very excellent argument against the theory 
that alcohol is a useful food. Proper foods are of service to 
the body as a means of maintaining the necessary degree of 
heat, but as Dr. Brunton clearly shows, alcohol causes a waste 
of heat, and to such a degree as to render its use absolutely 
dangerous under conditions when the bodily heat must be 
economized. Dr. Brunton has shown that the use of alcohol 
lessens the temperature of the body “even when that of the 
surrounding air is as Aigh or Aigher than it.” It thus appears 
that the use of alcohol would be detrimental, even under the 
circumstances recommended by Dr. Brunton, unless the per- 
son should place himself in air of a very elevated temper- 
ature. 

The absurdity of Dr. Brunton’s reasoning must be at once 
apparent. 








HIPPOLYTUS AND HIS WITNESS TO THE GOSPELS. 
THE REVEREND GEORGE T. STOKES. 
Sunday at Home, London, May. 


IPPOLYTUS of Rome is a writer whose activity, literary 
H and religious, stretches over the last ten years of the sec- 
ond century and the first thirty years of the third. He was the 
disciple of St. Irenzeus, the most learned Christian writer of 
the second century. 

Hippolytus was a voluminous writer and commentator on 
both the Old and New Testaments, but my purpose here is 
to call attention to his “ Refutation of All Heresies,” dis- 
covered only fifty years ago; and this, not with the object of 
discussing these heresies, but with the more profitable object of 
making them bear witness to the writings of the New Testa- 
ment, and this they do most effectually. Let us take an 
instance or two from this long-lost work of Hippolytus. 

The Ophites reverenced the Serpent, whom they identified 
with the Logos or Eternal Wisdom, the Enlightener of man- 
kind. They are described by Irenzus, the teacher of Hippoly- 
tus, as well as by Hippolytus himself. They must have existed, 
therefore, from the earlier part of the second century. Now 
we find, both from Irenzeus and Hippolytus, that they quoted 
the books of the Old and New Testaments to support their 
system. Therefore, the books of the New Testament must 
have been universally regarded as authoritative when this 
sectstarted. That was early in the second century. The Ophites 
not only quoted our sacred books, but also spoke of them as 
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decisive, inspired utterances, just as an ordinary Christian 
would now. 

Let us take, again, the case of the Valentinian heresy as 
described by Hippolytus in his sixth book, where he again 
quotes largely from the writings of that sect, and shows that 
they, too, quoted and acknowledge the books of the New Testa- 
ment as authoritative and inspired, about the middle of the 
second century. 

This, however, is not the only light which the newly dis- 
covered book of Hippolytus throws on the New Testament. 
Hippolytus is one of the first writers to introdnce us to Herac- 
leon, the earliest commentator on the New Testament. That 
commentator, strangely enough, was a disciple of Valentinus, 
as Hippolytus expressly informs us. Then, when we turn to 
the copious writings of Origen, the contemporary of Hippoly- 
tus, we have numerous extracts from the commentary of this 
Heracleon. 

Origen and Hippolytus, when combined, clearly show us 
what the Valentinians of the middle of the second century 
thought of St. John. They agreed in the opinion of Tatian 
and of the universal Church, that St. John’s Gospel was an 
authentic and an inspired document. 

These are some, but only some, of the points on which the 
“ Refutation of Heresies” confirms the Christian faith. And 
now another work of Hippolytus has come to light. To Dr. 
Basilios Georgiades of the Greek Church, we owe the discovery 
of the long-lost commentary of Hippolytus on Daniel. The for- 
mer existence of that work had long been known, but only a few 
small fragments of it had come to light until Dr. Georgiades 
discovered a manuscript containing it, in the theological school 
of the island of Chalee near Constantinople. 

That Commentary is worth quoting for many reasons, It 
shows the method of prophetical interpretation current in the 
Church of Rome about the year 200. It reveals the belief and 
teaching of the Church upon the great mysteries of the Chris- 
tian faith, and it shows the view of the most learned member 
of the Christian Church upon the canon and authenticity of 
the New Testament. 

Hippolytus in this Commentary quotes the four Gospels as 
being the very words and teaching of Christ; quotes the Acts 
of the Apostles, second Thessalonians, and the Revelation of 
St. John, and treats them all as of equal authority. 

It is evident, then, from the commentary, that the Gospel of 
St. John, and the other books then written, must have been 
acknowledged as authoritative, authentic, and inspired books, 
before the heretical sects—Gnostics and others—broke off from 
the Church of the second century, which must have been about 
the year 135. 

Thus it is that the modern discovery of the long-lost works 
of Hippolytus helps to confirm the impregnable rock of Holy 
Scripture as contained in the New Testament. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE AMERICAN 
CATHEDRAL. 
BisHop Henry C, POTTER. 
Forum, New York, May. 

M I exaggerating what I may call the public or social 
manifestation of religion, its organized expression, as it 
widely prevails among us, when I say that the Church, in the 
popular conception, consists mainly of a huge auditorium with 
a platform and a more or less dramatic performer, and a con- 
gregational parlor and a parish kitchen? I recognize cordially 
the earnest purpose to get hold of people, out of which 
much of this has come. But it is well to recognize something 
else, and that is that religion has never survived anywhere 
without the due recognition and conservation of the instinct 
of worship. That lies at the basis of it, always and every- 
where. There must be something that moves us to the 
upward-reaching thought, out of which come penitence, and 
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prayer, and faith—and all the rest. Buta diet-kitchen will 
not do that, nor anything that appeals only to the utilitarian 
side of life. Is there not something that does? I ask those 
who remember Rouen, or Durham, or Salisbury, whether. 
when first they entered some such noble sanctuary, there 
was not that in its proportions, its arrangements, its whole 
atmosphere, which made it, in a sense that it had never been 
before, their impulse to kneel? We may protest that this is 
mere religious zstheticism, and in one sense it is; but until 
we have divorced the soul and the body, the eyeand the mind, 
the imagination and the senses, we cannot leave it out of 
account. We Americans are said to be the most irreverent 
people in the world, and of the substantial truth of that accu- 
sation there cannot be the smallest doubt. But did it ever 
occur to ask how it came about? It is time to stop talking 
about the influence of Puritan traditions to descendants who 
are so remote as to be unable to distinguish between the aus- 
terity that hated ceremonialism, and the debonair indifference 
that dismisses the simplest elements of religious decorum. 
We have little reverence because we have but a poor environ- 
ment in which to learn it. The vast majority of church-build- 
ings in America are utterly unsuggestive of the idea of wor- 
ship. There is nothing in them to hush speech, to uncover 
the head, to bend the knee. They are expedients devised for 
a certain use, and that use is one which, under any honest 
construction of it, involves an utterly fragmentary conception 
of the Christian religion. 

Meantime, throughout the land, we have been seeing a 
development of domestic, civic, and commercial architecture 
of the most costly and grandiose kind. I have been told that 
the costliest building in America is that which houses a life- 
insurance company. Is this a fine satire on that decay of faith 
that has dismissed out of the horizon all other and more irre- 
trievable risks of destruction? Surely, the noblest ideas 
should have noblest expression. What are the noblest ideas 
if not those which ally man to a nobler and diviner future? 
Out from the despair of the present, the heart travels along 
the ascending arc of faith, until it reaches the vision of the 
kingdom that is to be. And the witness of that kingdom—its 
visible expression in stone and color, in form and dimensions, 
in position and dignity—is ¢Za¢ of no consequence, while you 
take infinite pains with your child’s bedroom that it shall face 
the sun, or your stables that they be well drained? There is 
something, when we stop to think of it, in the relative cost 
and thought that men spend on the places in which they 
sleep, and eat, and lounge, and trade—on a club, a hotel,a 
theatre, a bank—on the one hand,and on a house for the wor- 
ship of the Arbiter of one’s eternal destiny onthe other, which 
must strike an angel, if he is capable of such an emotion, with 
a sense of pathetic humor. 

I submit that in such a situation the cathedral, instead of 
being an anachronism, is a long-neglected witness which we 
may sorely need. The greatest ages, the greatest nations of 
the world, have not been those who built only for their own 
comfort or amusement; and it is simply inevitable that a great 
idea meanly housed and meanly treated will come to be meanly 
esteemed. America wants, I suppose, honesty and integrity 
and faith quite as much, rather more, than she wants electric 
railways and a protective tariff. And if so, she wants the visi- 
ble institutions which at once testify and bear witness for those 
things, and that in their most majestic and convincing pro- 
portions. 

Mr. Webster once said that it was an evidence of the divine 
origin of Christianity that it had so long survived its being 
preached in tub pulpits. It will be a stronger evidence of it if 
in America it survives the enormous incongruity of the pew 
system. In St. Paul’s, in London, or in St. Peter’s, in Rome— 
sanctuaries, each of grandest proportions, and of most magnifi- 
cent worship—you may see to-day what, never since their doors 
were opened, has by any chance been seen in any oneof the 
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sanctuaries that line our chief thoroughfares in the great Amer- 
ican cities, and that is a steady stream, not alone of the poor, 
but of the poorest, ragged, barefooted, travel-stained, work- 
ingmen and peasants, with babies in their arms, to whom 
those Christian temples are not theirs, or yours, or mine, but 
God's, and, theretore, as free to them as God’s air and Gods 
sunshine. 

If we are going to teach the great lesson of Christian 
brotherhood, of the absolute equality of all men before their 
Father who is in Heaven, how more expressively can we teach 
and affirm it than by rearing a sanctuary in which nowhere 
nor under any conditions shall there be any reserved rights, 
any locked pews, any hired sittings, any proscription on the 
one hand or any favoritism on the other? It is in this con- 
ception that the true idea of a cathedral culminates, It is 
vast, it is rich, it is stately and majestic in proportion and in 
appointments, It is for the honor of God and not for the 
glory of man—and it zs free to all alike. If this is un-American, 
then they who founded the Republic were also un-American. In 
one word, the past of Christendom has given to the future of 
America a great and noble instrument. Let not ours be the 
doubtful wisdom of those who are afraid to use it. 





THE PROPHETS AND MINOR PROPHETS. 
FRANCIS DE PRESSENSE. 


Revue Chretienne, Paris, May. 
HEN winter has lasted very long, and its hard iron yoke 
has weighed indefinitely on the earth, it seems as 
though all nature eagerly desires the return of the better 
season, At the least breath of spring in the air, the sap rises 
in the stiff branches of the dried-up trees. Sometimes there 
comes from the east or the south a flock of birds, of the kind 
which the first hoar-frost drives from us to seek a milder 
ciimate under other skies, At first the eye does not make out 
very clearly who are these guests, We ask ourselves: Are 
these the harbingers of spring-time? Are these the grave and 
infallible storks who announce the return of fine days? When 
the winged troop comes nearer, one preceives that they are 
simply poor and wan little birds who have been duped by 
deceptive appearances. They still tremble with the cold. 
The seek in vain on the icy soil nourishment which its rigid 
bark cannot give them. They would soon perish if a friendly 
hand should not open a refuge for them, and if they could not 
get at some hospitable house the warmth and light they can- 
not do without. 

These remarks seem to me applicable to three books re- 
cently published, one of which is ‘‘ The Prophets of Israel,” by 
Mr. James Darmesteter.* These three volumes have this in 
common, that they all make a severe confession of a sort of 
intellectual and moral bankruptcy. 

No one has ever written ina strain of sadder and more pene- 
trating poetry than Mr. Darmesteter about the painful con- 
trast between the pretensions, the aspirations, the results of 
science, and the most indestructible needs of the human soul. 
There are words which go deep and straight to the mark and 
of these Mr. Darmesteter has an abundant supply. If he had 
done nothing else than take from the old Prophet Amos the 
motto on his title-page, he would have made an important 
contribution to the great debate going on in ourtime. Who 
has ever described in a more striking fashion the state of mind 
of our contemporaries than the inspired writer who said : 


Behold, the days come, saith the Lord God, that I will send 
a famine on the land, not a famine of bread, nor a thirst for 
water, but of hearing the words of the Lord. 

And they shall wander from sea to sea, and from the north 
even to the east, they shall run to and fro to seek the word 
of the Lord, and they shall not find it. 

In that day shall the fair virgins and young men faint for 
thirst.—Amos viii : 10-14. 


* See ‘‘ The Religions of the Future,” THe Lirerary Dicest, Vol. 
IV., pp. 350, 379- 
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It is needless to say that the author has performed the task 
he proposed to himself with rare distinction. There are in his 
works all the qualities, almost contradictory, which have given 
Mr. Darmesteter a position apart in our literature. No one 
has more than he of the scientific sense, properly so called. 
He is passionate for erudition, and yet joins to this disposition 
of mind a rare poetical imagination and an exquisite moral 
sensibility. He has never given up the ambition, perhaps 
chimerical, but in any case worthy of deep respect, of associa- 
ting in one religion, of embracing with the same ardor, science 
and conscience. 

According to Mr. Darmesteter, Israel, at its beginning, was 
but a Semitic tribe like all the others, polytheistic in its wor- 
ship of the Elohim, and rising only little by little to the con- 
ception of a national God, who was the only God. All of a 
sudden, towards the eighth century before our era, there rose, 
under pressure of the events which divided the empire of David 
into the kingdoms of Israel and Judah, and under the growing 
threat of that Assyrian monarchy which a hundred years after 
was to overthrow Samaria and Jerusalem, a series of extraordi- 
nary men, Amos, Hosea, the two Isaiahs, Jeremiah, and Eze- 
kiel; they brought to the Hebrew world, and through it to all 
humanity, an incomparable revelation. This revelation Mr. 
Darmesteter sums up in two phrases: absolute divine unity 
and Messianic hope. Only he interprets these phrases in his 
own fashion, and ends by seeing in the first naught but the 
unity of forces, and in the second naught but the idea of 
progress and of the realization of justice on the earth. 
These things he considers the great need of humanity in our 
day. 

The modern world, he declares in eloquent terms, is a prey 
to a nameless evil. For nearly a century it has been in quest 
of a new God, has sought in every wind the echo of the good 
news tocome. The cause of this evil, says one author, is the 
fact that religion is or ought to be the highest expression of 
science and of the human conscience. To remedy this evil he 
offers to men his idea of the prophetism of Israel. He recalls 
us to prophetism, as the thing which has been permanent 
under the variable forms of modern religion. What, however, 
does Mr. Darmesteter understand by prophetism, and is he 
quite sure of having, and of having given, a complete idea 
of it? 

To judge by what he says in several places, the prophets of 
Israel were simply an historic accident, a series of extraordinary 
men, in advance of their time by twenty-six centuries, and 
proclaiming, without knowing why or how, truths which were 
not confirmed or even perceived until long after their day. 
If truly prophetism is only that, if it was naught but a school 
of independent morality, not a slave to the letter, if its great 
effort and its great merit consist in popularizing after a certain 
fashion the religion of Jehovah, in disengaging it from ritual 
and dogma, it is hard to see what particular virtue these 
prophets will bring to ourepoch. Their work is known, well 
known, it is living under our eyes, and we cannot comprehend 
why we must go back to Ezekiel or Amos to borrow lessons 
which are better taught by the honest deists of our time. 
What constitutes at the same time the dramatic interest and 
the irremediable defect of the attempt of Mr. Darmesteter is 
that he attempts to reconstruct the temple of the future with 
material broken in pieces by the great masters of con- 
temporary erudition. Its interest—because nothing is more 
striking than to see the indestructible aspiratiohs of the 
human soul rise again from their ashes and demand the secret 
of life from the worst apostles of death; its defect—because it 
is impossible to build the edifice of the future in this way. 
The modern world will never become Jewish. The. only 
question is whether it will again become Christian, or sink 
deeper and deeper into the darkness of moral death. 
Christianity is eternal! It is modern humanity which is not 
eternal! 
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THE GODDESS OF ATVATABAR; Being the History of the 
Discovery of the Interior World, and Conquest of Atvatabar. By 
William R. Bradshaw. Profusely Illustrated. New York: J. F. 
Douthitt. 


[Jules Verne has successfully steered his heroes to great adventures and dis- 
coveries beneath the waves and above the clouds, anticipating our incredulity by 
incontrovertible scientific expositions of the:methods by which his adventurers 
achieved their triumphs. With Jules Verne the whole field of the unknown 
appeared to be hopelessly exhausted, and as a consequence we Lave been passing 
through a stage of pessimism, to which the novel writers have ministered by a 
profusion of so-called realistic novels. And now comes the reaction. Our Author 
has discovered a new world, inhabited by beings like ourselves, amid other 
environments, with other creeds, other philosophy, other attainments. His hero, 
Captain Lexington White, who tells his story in the first person, penetrated to 
one of the only two unknown spots on the surface of the globe — the North Pole, 
and there, found the portal to the interior of the earth, with its wonderful lands 
and people. In this world of romance the author gives the rein to imagination. 
But the things which he saw, and the things which he did, in the realm of 
Atvatabar we will let him tell in his own words. } 





HE Atvatabarese, so Plothoy informed us, were a peaceful people; 

and Atvatabar being an immense island-continent, lying far 

from any other land, had been free from war with any cxternal nation, 
and even civil war, for over a hundred years. 

There were plenty of newspapers, and the most wonderful inven- 
tions had been in use for ages. Railroads, pneumatic tubes, tele- 
graphs, telephones, phonographs, electric lights, rain-makers, sea- 
boots, marine railroads, flying-machines, megaphones, velocipedes 
without wheels, aerophers, etc. Strange to say they had no steam, 
and terrorite and gunpowder were unknown. Their great source of 
power was magnicity, generated by the two powerful metals, terrelium 
and aquelium ; and compressed air, their explosive force. 

As we approached this wonderful country we noticed a number of 
splendid ships coming to meet us. A roar of guns saluted us from at 
least one hundred vessels. It was evident we were the discoverers of 
a powerful and opulent country; and, not to be outdone in courtesy, I 
ordered a salute from our terrorite guns. We astonished them, too, 
with our explosive shells, which, fired by gunpowder into the sea, 
sent up columns of water and foam to an astonishing height. 

The Atvatabar cavalry are mounted on ‘‘ bockhockids,”’ built on 
the plan of ostriches, operated by dynamos, and having a stride of 
forty feet. Ninety-eight of these appliances were placed at our dis- 
posal for the journey from the port to the royal city. 

Arrived at the capital, we were cordially received by his majesty, 
who, at my request, explained the religion of Atvatabar. ‘‘Our God,” 
said the king, ‘‘is the aggregated universal human soul, worshiped 
under its various manifestations, real and ideal. This universal 
human soul forms the one supreme God—Harikar—whom we worship 
in the person of a living woman, the Supreme Goddess Lyone. 

** Our other deities,” continued the king, ‘‘ are the ideal inventors, 
and their inventions—the gods who breathe the breath of life into 
unborn ideas. We also worship art and artists,” continued the king, 
** the soul-developers who work for noble and humane ideas, expressed 
in their most beautiful garb.” 

** The spiritual forces are typified by a goddess, the incarnation of 
spirit power—of romantic, ideal, hopeless love. Her ministers are 
the priests of sorcery, necromancy, magic, theosophy, mesmerism, 
spiritualism, and other kindred spiritual powers. These perform 
miracles, create matter, and impart life to dead bodies. The souls of 
her priests and priestesses have the power to leave the body at will, 
and to achieve a present Nirvana of one hundred years.” 

It was not long before I was presented to the Divine Lyone. Her 
holiness gave her hand to both the king and myself to kiss. She had 
an air of girlish frankness, combined with royal dignity. She was so 
youthful that she could not have been more than twenty years old. 
Her features combined the witchery of a houri with strength of intel- 
lect. On either side of her stood a twin soul, in fond embrace, as a 
guard of love. 

[The narrator is next present at the installation of a twin soul into the mystery 
of romantic, hopeless love, whose innocent votaries indulge in amorous rapturous 
caresses, while pledged to maintain the strictest self-control over debasing pas- 
sion, The Divine Lyone sat apart with no lover toclasp her to his fond embrace 
amid the universal rapture. The narrator professes to be sad on her account, 
but the reader has an inkling that he would have been sadder still had he found 


her already appropriated. He further learns from the queen that the votary, 
having elected a life of hopeless love, is received in the temple of Egyplosis 
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where he or she mingles freely with five thousand of the other sex, until at the 
close of a month it is called on to choose its counterpart. The choice has then to 
be approved by Soul Inquisitors.] 


While the queen was explaining the institution of hopeless love to 
me, a terrible commotion was heard in the palace garden, and the 
captain of the sacred guard entered the Divine presence and 
announced that the twin-soul Ardsolus and Merga had sinned against 
the laws of Egyplosis. The two are brought into the goddess’s pres- 
ence and the youth being questioned,pronounces the vows of the 
order a violation of nature, and demandsto be returned with his twin- 
soul and child to the outer world. He asserted, moreover, that thous- 
ands of twin-souls were anxious to cast off the yoke, and only awaited 
a leader to break out into open revolt. 

The high priest was horrified, and, in spite of the goddess’s plea for 
mercy, doomed them to wear out their lives in solitude, dead to the 
world and to each other and to their child, 

I could no longer conceal from myself the strength of my passion 
for Lyone, nor cease to meditate on the possibility that if an occasion 
worthy of such a step presented itself, she might renounce her throne, 
her crown, and her sublime office, and with me, retire to some far-off 
country. The following day I found her sympathetic and communi- 
cative, and questioned her as to her past. She told me of the joy of 
her past life, when she was a mere votary in the temple, happy in the 
embrace of her twin soul whom she loved with a pure spiritual love, 
of her election to her present post, and of the vows by which she could 
never again be the exclusive possessor of any one soul; and when I 
further questioned her I learned that the punishment for her attach- 
ment to another soui would be death by magnicity for the twin soul. 
While she spoke I sprang forward, with a cry of joy, falling at her 
feet in obedience to an irresistible impulse. I encircled her figure 
with my arms, and held up my face to hers. Her kiss was a blinding 
whirlwind of flame and tears. It was the proclamation of war upon 
Atvatabar. It was love defying death. Thenceforward we became a 
new and formidable twin soul. 

& [While preparations were being made for the inevitable campaign, Lyone was 
taken prisoner by the king, and her death compassed by electricity. The war is 
then fought to the bitter end, resulting in the triumph of Lexington White and 
his party, and the overthrow of the peculiar institution, Their cause was sup- 
ported by all the malcontents of the kingdom, among whom were numerous 
sorcerers, by the aid of whose sorceries and the concentration of the desires of ten 
thousand loving twin souls, Lyone was restored to life and was happily united to 
Lexington White, their marriage being immediately followed by their coronation 


as king and queen of Atvatabar, where they still reign happily, having reorgan- 
ized the institutions of the country, in harmony with human needs. ] 





THE EVOLUTION OF CHRISTIANITY. By Lyman Abbott. 
I2mo, pp. 258. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
1892. 

[What Mr. Abbott desires to establish is set forth in an extract from the Preface, 
given below. The nine chapters of the book were originally delivered as so many 
lectures before the Lowell Institute of Boston. The chapters discuss respectively 
‘Evolution and Religion,” ‘*‘ The Evolution of the Bible,” ‘* The Evolution of 
Theology; the Old Theology,” “ The New Theology,” ** The Evolution of the 
Church,” ‘* The Evolution of Christian Society,”’ *‘ The Evolution of the Soul,” 
** The Secret of Spiritual Evolution,’’ ‘* The Consummation of Spiritual Evolu- 
tion.’’] 

E are living ina time of religious ferment. What shall we do? 
Attempt to keep the new wine inthe old bottles? That can 
end only in destroying the bottles and spilling the wine. Attempt to 
stop the fermentation? Impossible! And, if possible, the only result 
would be to spill the wine, No! Put the new wine into new bottles, 
that both may be preserved. Spiritual experience is always new. It 
must therefore find a new expression in each age. This book is an 
attempt to restate the eternal, yet ever new, truths of the religious life 
in the terms of modern philosophic thought. 

The teachers in the modern Church may be divided into three 
parties : one is endeavoring to defend the faith of the fathers and the 
forms in which that faith was expressed; one repudiates both the 
faith and the forms; one holds fast to the faith, but endeavors to 
restate it in forms more rational and more consistent with modern 
habits of thought. To confound the second and third of these parties, 
because they agree in discarding ancient formularies, is a natural but 
a very radical blunder. The New Theology does not tend towards 
unfaith; it is,on the contrary, an endeavor to maintain faith, by 
expressing it in terms which are more intelligent and credible. I 
hope that the reader of these pages will discover that I have not aban- 
doned the historic faith of Christendom to become an evolutionist, 
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but have endeavored to show that the historic faith of Christendom, 
when stated in the terms of anevolutionary philosophy, is not only 
preserved, but is so cleansed of pagan thought and feeling, as to be 
presented in a purer and more powerful form. 

Mr. Drummond has contended, not that there is an analogy between 
natural and spiritual laws, but that the natural andthe spiritual belong 
to one kingdom, so that the natural laws are projected into the 
spiritual world. It is my endeavor, in this volume, in like manner, 
not to trace an analogy between evolution in the physical realm, 
and progress in the spiritual realm, but to show that the law of pro- 
gress is the same in both. In the spiritual, as in the physical, God is 
the secret and source of life; phenomena, whether material or spiritual, 
are the manifestations of His presence; but He manifests Himself in 
growth, not in stereotyped and stationary forms; and this growth is 
from lower to higher, from simpler to more complex forms, according 
to well-defined natural laws, and by a force resident in the growing 
object itself. That unknown force is God—God in nature, God in 
the Church, God in society, and God in the individual soul. The only 
cognizable difference between evolution in the physical and evolution 
in the spiritual realm is that nature cannot shut God out, nor hinder 
His working, nor disregard the laws of its own life; but man can 
and does. These principles constitute, to borrow a musical phrase, 
the motif of this book. 

To some readers the chaptér on the Evolution of the Bible, and 
that on the Evolution of the Soul, may seem to surrender vital and 
essential articles of Christian faith. To others, I hope, these chapters 
will make all that is vitalin the faith of the Church concerning justifi- 
cation, sin, and redemption, more rational and credible. My aim has 
been not to destroy, but to reconstruct. 


MEN, MINES, AND ANIMALS IN SOUTH AFRICA. By 
Lord Randolph S. Churchill, M.P. 8vo, pp. 337. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company. 1892. 

{The author of this volume was sent to South Africa in 1891 by The Daily 
Graphic, of London, and wrote for that journal a serizs of letters, which are here 
collected. In a humorous Preface, he says the letters have been republished, 
against his own judgment, and are reprinted as they originally appeared, with a 
few verbal corrections and the suppression of some attempts at humor or “ chaft”’ 
which, to his dismay, were taken seriously. Having expressed in the Graphic 
a very unfavorable opinion of the Dutch population of the Transvaal, Lord 
Randolph here takes occasion to correct an unfortunate inference drawn from 
what he had said, by telling us that his remarks were intended to apply to the 
Transvaal alone; and that ‘‘ the Dutch settlers in Cape Colony are as worthy of 
praise as their relatives, the Transvaal Boers, are of blame.’ He adds that the 
former, loyal, thrifty, industrious, hospitable, liberal, are, and he trusts will ever 
remain, the backbone of the colony at the Cape of Good Hope. Our author uses 
the word “ Afrikanderism,’’* so recently introduced into our language. The impres- 
sion left by the book on the mind of the reader is that travel in South Africa is 
very enjoyable, the more so for being away from beaten routes. There are 2g full- 
page illustrations, including a portrait of the author as a frontispiece, and 37 
illustrations in the text. A large and excellent map of South Africa is a welcome 
addition. We give some of Lord Randolph's observations about the diamond- 
producing district of Cape Colony; about Mashonaland, some two thousand 
miles from the Cape of Good Hope, the furthest point he reached ; and about the 
Transvaal.]} 


T seems that when diamonds were first discovered at Kimberley in 
Cape Colony, some twenty years ago, many thousands of persons 
settled down suddenly on the spot like a cluster of swarming bees, and 
established themselves anyhow as best they could, in the most rough 
and primitive fashion, never dreaming but that the yield of diamonds 
would be of limited extent, and of short duration—that their fortunes 
would be rapidly acquired, and that they would pass as rapidly away 
from the place, having exhausted all its wealth-producing capabilities. 
The reverse has proved to be the case. The diamondiferous resources 
of Kimberley are now known to be practically inexhaustible, but the 
amalgamation of the mines has restricted employment and checked 
immigration, and the town still preserves, and will probably always 
preserve, its transitory and rough-and-ready appearance. 

The amalgamated interests of all the mines are represented by the 
De Beers Company. The scale of the company’s operations is stu- 
pendous. Onacapital of nearly £8,000,000 of debenture and share 
stock, it has paid, since its foundation in 1888 up to March, 1890, inter- 
est at the rate of 5% per cent., and an annual dividend of 20 per cent. 
In the same period it has given out some two million five hundred 
thousand carats of diamonds, realizing by sale over three and a half 
million pounds, produced by washing some two million seven hun- 


* See the Literary Dicest, Vol. IV., p. 225. 
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dred thousand loads of blue ground. Each load represents three- 
quarters of a ton, and costs in extracting about 8s. 1od. a load, realiz- 
ing a profit of 20s. to 30s. per carat sold. The annual amount of 
money paid away in interest and dividends exceeds £1,300,000. The 
dividends might have been much larger, but the policy of the present 
Board of Directors appears to be to restrict the production of dia- 
monds to the quantity the world can easily absorb, to maintain the 
price of the diamonds ata fair level—from 28s. to 32s. a carat—anc 
in order the better to carry out this policy, to accumulate a very large 
cash reserve. I believe that the reserve already accumulated amounts 
to nearly a million, and that this amount is to be doubled in the course 
of the next year or two, when the board will feel that they have 
attained for their shareholders a position unassailable by any of the 
chances and changes of commerce. 

Mashonaland, so far as is at present known—and much is known— 
is neither an Arcadia nor an El Dorado. The soil, which in no part, 
so far as I have seen or can learn, is of any considerable depth or 
richness, which over vast tracks is swampy, requiring difficult or costly 
drainage, does not promise the cheap and easy production of abun- 
dant crops of grain. The great length of the communications with 
the coast and the many obstacles of one kind.and another which 
embarrass those communications, forbid the export of stock, alive or 
dead. If Mashonaland, therefore, has to rely for its prosperity upon 
its agricultural capacity alone, it is a country without a future. There 
remains the question, Is Mashonaland a good gold country? High 
professional opinion is certainly inclined to answer this in the nega- 
tive, and to discourage the outlay of capital. Without doubt numer- 
ous ‘‘ reefs,” which have been found in certain parts of the country, 
which have been to some extent developed, and from which fair sam- 
ples have been taken and most carefully assayed, have turned out to 
be of little or no value. At the same time, history, tradition, the nar- 
ratives of many travelers, strongly support the theory that Mashona- 
land is rich in gold, and there are probabilities that at some time or 
other these authorities will be borne out. 

All over the Transvaal, and especially around Johannesburg, the 
well-watered and yet easily drained valleys possess a soil of astonish- 
ing fertility which, with ordinary skill and care, could produce abund 
ant crops of almost every grain, every vegetable, every fruit. Whether 
for housebuilding, for use in mines, or for common firewood, the 
planting of trees promises to a landowner munificent remuneration 
Such is the geniality of the climate, such the fertility of the soil, thax 
many kinds of useful and valuable trees are estimated by competent 
authority to make a growth of no less than ten feet in the course of a 
year. The most sanguine dreamer can hardly overestimate the agri- 
culturaland mineral resources of the Transvaal. Probably, in the 
history of mining, no gold-field more important than the Witwaters- 
rand has ever been discovered. When I passed through Johannes- 
burg, in June, 1891, the monthly output of gold from its mines was 
54,000 ounces. At the time of writing, this has risen to 86,000 ounces. 
There is now before many, if not all, of the Witwatersrand mines an 
amount of auriferous ore practically in sight which can exhaust the 
energies of at least another generation of men. Of the silver deposits 
near Johannesburg, no absolutely definite and precise allegation can be 
made. Their promise is good, and almost warrants the speculation 
that, some day, the silver-mining industry will rival, if not surpass, in 
importance the gold-mining industry of the Randt. It is to the Trans- 
vaal wealth that I look for the attraction which may, before long, 
thickly populate South Africa. 


MOONBLIGHT AND SIX FEET OF ROMANCE. By Dan. 
Beard. With Illustrations by the author. New York: Charles L. 


Webster and Company. 1892. 


[The poet is said to be gifted with keener insight than ordinary men, and the 
little work under notice suggests that the artist is akin to the poet. Mooablight 
is the name of the disease which makes people confuse dreams with reality, and 
the principal character in the work, a mine owner, in his anxiety lest he was 
afflicted with the complaint, experienced an intense desire {o see things as they 
really are. An old, black-letter, manuscript, book, professedly on necromancy, 
guided him to the attainment of his desire ; his eyes were opened, he saw things 
and people as they really were, and the new point of view on which the faculty 
placed him, necessarily changed his perception of his duties and relations to his 
miners and all in any way associated with him. His arraignment of the Pinkerton 
detective system is a severe one. 

Six Feet of Romance is an indeperdent fancy sketch, in which one very small 
pair of feet is represented as turning two good stzed heads. ] 
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‘The Press. 
POLITICAL. 


THE REPUBLICAN OUTLOOK — THE 
BLAINE TALK. 


At the beginning of last week it was gener- 
ally believed that the Republican managers 
who have been opposing President Harrison’s 
renomination would concentrate on Senator 
Sherman. On May 1g there was a conference 
of some of the most prominent of these gen- 
tlemen—including Chairman Clarkson, of the 
Republican National Committee—at Mr. Al- 
ger’s house, in Detroit. It was asserted that 
an agreement to nominate Mr. Blaine, with 
Mr. Alger for Vice-President, was arrived at 
there. 

The, Cincinnati Znguirer on May 22 printed 
the following dispatch from its Washington 
correspondent, W. C. McBride: 

The Convention to be held in Minneapolis, on the 7th 

day of next June, will nominate James G. Blaine for 
the office of President of the United States. This in- 
formation is given in advance, because the mission f 
the Z£nguirer isto print the news. It is not based on 
street gossip or curbstone conference. It is a living, 
indisputable fact. Ever since the name of. Blaine has 
been connected with this nomination, its ratification 
required only his assent. Up to within forty-eight 
hours ago this was withheld. It is no longer withheld. 
The situation has reached the crisis. Mr. Blaine has 
spoken to this extent: ‘‘I will do nothing to prevent 
my nomination. I have made my last denial.”” And 
I can say likewise that, if nominated, Mr. Blaine will 
make the race. He realizes that the Republican party 
will need its best effort to win the election. The as- 
surances so persistently made that his own name is 
stronger than any other have had their “9g og Yield- 
ing every consideration to party welfare. he is in the 
hands of the delegates. He wiil neither seek the nomi- 
nation nor run away from it. If called upon to lead, 
he throws the magic of his name and fame to the fore- 
most front. 
The proprietor of the Cincinnati Znguirer, Mr. 
John R. McLean, is said to sustain confiden- 
tial relations to Mr. Blaine; and the publica- 
tion of the foregoing statement in his paper is 
regarded by the newspapers generally as highly 
significant. 


New York Tribune (Rep.), May 23. — It 
would be absurd for any man to claim that 
President Harrison is not personally stronger 
to-day than he was four years ago. He has 
been tried, and has surpassed the expectations 
of the great party which elected him. If he 
was strong enough to defeat Mr. Cleveland 
before, when all the advantages of position and 
organization were on the side of the Demo- 
cratic candidate, what reason have Republicans 
to doubt that.he can defeat the same candidate 
again under conditions far more favorable? 
So plain is this that a large section of the 
Democratic party is to-day imploring its lead- 
ers to consider wisely and in time, and to 
select a new candidate. But their difficult? is 
that they find no one likely to be stronger than 
the ex-President. Meanwhile, the Republicans 
also will consider with care. They intend to 
serve their principles and their country by 
avoiding all risk of defeat, and if they are con- 
vinced that some other candidate would be 
stronger, some other will be chosen. But if 
they judge the President the strongest candi- 
date they can select, they may assuredly look 
forward to a contest against ex-President Cleve- 
land with great confidence. 


New York Staats-Zeitung (Ind.-Dem.), May 
24.—Secretary of State Blaine’s visit to New 
York is said to be occasioned by reasons of a 
purely private nature, and on that account he 
resolutely refuses to express himself regard- 
ing the political situation, and particularly re- 
fuses to define his attitude in relation to the 
question of a nomination for the Presidency. 
This refusal is interpreted by professional Re- 
publican politicians as meaning that Blaine will 
accept the nomination if it is tendered to him 
unanimously, Naturally they wish for such a 
result. Indeed, Blaine’s silence can be re- 
garded only asa part. of the programme that 
he or his admirers have arranged to make his 
nomination possible, notwithstanding the un- 
equivocal declination that he made in his Feb- 
ruary letter to Mr. Clarksen. The circum- 
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| stance of Mr. Clarkson's departure from New 
York just at the time of Mr. Blaine’s visit, 
fits in nicely with the programme. If Blaine 
and Clarkson should have a meeting here, 
conversation about politics would be inevit- 
able, and Mr. Clarkson would find it embar- 
rassing to avoid an answer to the question 
how Mr. Blaine stands on the nomination 
issue. On the other hand, Mr. Blaine desires 
to be out of the way during the conferences of 
the anti-Harrison politicians that are to be 
held in Washington this week, in order not to 
be compelled to show his colors openly. ‘This 
hide and seek game will continue for another 
fortnight, and then we shall see how the rep- 
resentatives of the Republican party will be 
pleased with it. 


New York World (Dem.), May 24.—Mr. 
Blaine protests that his visit to New York “‘ has 
no particular significance.” But the same cannot 
be said of Mr. Blaine himself. To a large 
and very active part of his party he signifies 
the one chance of Republican success this year, 
and if he will only refrain from writing any 
further letters they will make him the Repub- 
lican candidate for President, as he is already 
the one conspicuously representative statesman 
in the party, towering in solitary state above 
the Harrisons and Elkinses and Fosters and 
Forakers who now “‘ run the machine.” 


New York Morning Advertiser (Ind.), May 
24.—Mr. Blaine possesses in an eminent degree 
the confidence of his party. The enthusiasm 
of the organization is with him. There is in- 
spiration in his name. The fact that he has 
not labored to secure a nomination is to his 
credit, and the almost unanimous demand for 
him to-day absolves him from any implied 
pledge to his chief. In the absence of an 
emphatic declaration that he will not accept a 
nomination if tendered, Mr. Blaine stands to- 
day as the choice of the Republican party, and 
he will be nominated at Minneapolis so surely 
as the Convention assembles. Mr. Blaine can 
alone prevent it, and his declination must be 
an emphatic one. 


New York Sun (Dem.), May 24.—What the 
fact is about Mr. Blaine we do not undertake 
to determine. Two things may, however, be 
taken for certain. 

1. If he takes the nomination for President, 
he will stand a chance of getting more votes 
than any other prominent Republican, pro- 
vided the voters believe that he is able to do 
the work of the Presidency. To convince the 
voters that he is up to that job, he must make 
at least three or four speeches. One of them 
may be delivered in New York, one in Boston, 
one in Chicago, one in Cincinnati, and one in 
Richmond. They must be tip-top speeches, 
full of the genuine old Blaine fire and quality, 
such as he showed in his palmy days. There 
must be no falling off from the highest Blaine 
standard. 

2. If he should be nominated, and try to get 
through the canvass without affording such 
unquestionable evidence of physical and men- 
tal power, the people would not believe that 
he is really able to be President. Then he 
would *be beaten worse than would be possible 
for even Harrison or Alger, or any other con- 
ceivable Republican candidate. 


Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.), May 21.—Mr. 
Blaine is not a candidate. But Mr. Blaine is 
a Republican, and as such is subject to the call 
of his party. Should the delegatesturn to him 
in their trouble and demand of him acqui- 
escence he would not have the right to refuse 
the call. He would have to accept the tender 
of the nomination. He may not desire it. He 
has refused to become a candidate when a nod 
of his head would secure the practically unan- 
imous vote of the Convention. But if, after 
all, the Convention should turn to him, he 
could not decline to serve his party. Asa good 
Republican he would be obliged to honor the 
draft. And how he would run! 


Philadelphia Press (Rep.), May 24.—It may 
be taken for granted that Mr. Blaine would 
not permit himself to be nominated and then 
decline. Some of the schemers would go 
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ahead regardless of consequences, If they 
could stampede the Convention for Blaine and 
Blaine should then withdraw, that would clear 
the decks of both Blaine and Harrison, and 
leave them masters of the situation. But Mr. 
Blaine, we may be sure, will never tolerate any 
such game. He will never allow his party to 
be placed in any suchdilemma. If we could 
assume that he could remain silent while an 
attempt was being made in Convention to nom- 
inate him, it must follow that it was with the 
purpose of accepting it. 


Philadelphia Ledger (Ind.-Rep.), May 24.— 
This great leader [Blaine], for whom _ his 
party’s admiration and esteem are so general 
and sincere, does not want the nomination, 
and has stated distinctly that he will not have 
it. If he did not want it, or if he would even 
reluctantly consent to accept it, his party would 
give it to him by common agreement, and feel 
grateful for and honored by his acceptance, as. 
his candidacy would be in itself one of the 
most potential elements of Republican success. 
But he has said he does not want it; is not a 
candidate, and, in view of his emphatic dis- 
claimer, there seems to be some ground for 
the not uncommon impression that the enemies. 
of Mr. Harrison do not love Mr. Blaine more, 
but the President less, and that they are using 
the Maine statesman’s name merely to conjure 
with for the defeat of Mr. Harrison. 


Boston Advertiser (Rep.), May 19.—The men 
who, in the public mind, are chiefly associated 
with these efforts [against Harrison] are not 
party leaders in whom the greatest re‘!ance 
has of late been placed, or whose leadership 
has redounded most to the success and credit 
of the party in their respective States. It is 
not easy to make people forget how, in Penn- 
sylvania, the most magnificent Republican 
majority to be found anywhere in the Union 
was worse tnan wiped out two years ago. Still 
fresher and not much. more fragrant is the 
memory of Flower’s 50,000 Democratic ma- 
jority last fall in a State that gave Harrison 
more than 10,000 majority in 1888. Not to be 
putout of sight is the fact that Governor Boies is 
now serving his second consecutive term in 
Iowa, and is, next after Grover Cleveland, the 
most formidable candidate for his party’s Presi- 
dential nomination, the theory being that Iowa 
is a ‘‘doubtful” State and Boies can resolve 
the doubt in his own favor. Naturally, when 
the Republican party is asked to set aside an 
able, faithful, and splendidly successful servant 
for some one who stands a better chance to win 
later on, the statesmen who make this modest 
demand are expected to dotwo things: To 
point out that other man, and to produce 
evidence of their own qualifications for in- 
structing how political campaigns are to be 
fought and won. 


Albany Express(Rep.), May 21.—The Amer- 
ican people would want no other platform but 
the name of JamesG. Blaine, for the American 
people would rally around him ina way which 
would leave hisopponent naked, almost, among 
his enemies. Mr. Blaine would be the can- 
didate of the Republican party, but his candi- 
dacy would tear party lines as they have not 
been torn for many a year. The Stalwarts 
who were fighting him ten years ago would 
strive to gain the first rank of his supporters. 
Men who have always voted the Democratic 
ticket would flock to his banner by the tens of 
thousands. Those who have been chasing will 
o’ the wisps would be restored to political 
consciousness by the magnetism of the Plumed 
Knight. 


New Haven Palladium (Rep.), May 23.— 
Intimations come from many sides suggesting 
that James G. Blaine isto make public this 
week some new deelaration of his position— 
not as to whether he is a candidate for nomi- 
nation, but whether he proposes to go so far 
as to prohibit the National Convention’s choice 
of him by acclamation. There is a large dif- 
ference between the two propositions. It is 
well enough to declare that he has no further 
ambition for the Presidency, but it is much 
different—and a much graver—matter for him 
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to declare that he will veto the party’s enthu- 
siastic appeal to him to lead on to certain 
victory. 


Rochester Democrat and Chronicle (Rep.), 
May 23.—No one but an incorrigible partisan 
or a fool could question Mr. Blaine’s unwill- 
ingness to enter a Presidential contest when 
that letter was written, and the same unwill- 
ingness exists to-day. Whether or not it will 
be overcome by the tremendous pressure to 
which he is subjected is a something that 
remains to be determined. Never before did 
an office, high or low, so persistently seek the 
man, and should he finally yield to the wishes 
of an overwhelming majority of his party, 
almost imperatively expressed, we do not be- 
lieve that there is an intelligent man or woman 
in the country who would not understand that 
compliance involved the sacrifice of his per- 
sonal feelings. 


Pittsburgh Times (Rep.), May 23.—The sham 
of a so-called spontaneous nomination, worked 
up by a combination of disgruntled politicians, 
would be too thin to fool anybody. The con- 
jurors have been arranging their machinery in 
full view of the audience, and everybody will 
understand the trick too well to applaud it. 
The latest scheme suggested, that, regardless 
of what Mr. Blaine says or does not say 
between now and the Convention, his nomina- 
tion is to be forced, with the notion that if he 
declines, President Harrison will refuse to be a 
candidate for what a member of his Cabinet 
has declined, isa prescription for political sui- 
cide. No National Convention, representing 
a party that has any hope of living through 
another election, will exhibit any such insan- 
ity. 

Pittsburgh Dispatch (Ind.-Rep.), May 23.— 
The Dispatch has been outspoken in declar- 
ing that Blaine is head and shoulders above 
any condidate if his health permitted him to 
run. But after he has positively declined, for 
the reason that the strain on him would prob- 
ably be fatal, would it be any gain to the Re- 
publican party to nominate a man subject to 
the contingencies involved in that statement ? 
it is pertinent to remark that the present 
Blaine boomers have not in the past shown 
such fidelity to him as to preclude the thought 
that they might be willing to subject him to 
fatal chances, so that their own political power 
remained unbroken. 


Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette (Rep.), May 
23.—The sentiment of the party has surged 
back and forward, and to-day points more em- 
phatically than ever toward Mr. Blaine as the 
one man who meets all the requirements of the 
situation. The call is not to him as one who 
wants the honor, but who owes it as a duty to 
accept the nomination which is ready to be 
tendered to him with substantial unanimity. 
He is the one man whom the Democrats fear, 
and upon whom all Republicans can unite with 
confident enthusiasm. Unless he positively 
forbids the use of his name he is reasonably 
certain to be nominated. 


Chicago News-Record (Ind.), May t9.—The 
difficulty to arouse enthusiasm for Mr. Blaine 
at this time is significant. The general public 
looks upon him as a sick man. It would be 
impossible to convince the ordinary voter that 
Mr. Blaine would be able to perform the duties 
of the Presidential office and direct Republican 
party affairs. His candidacy would excite ap- 
prehensicn that the men who are now pushing 
him intc the race would control him, should 
he be elected President. There is danger that 
he wculd be regarded as the candidate of a 
certain set of men, and not of the whole party. 


Chicago Freie Presse (German Rep.), May 
21.—It may happen that Blaine will be nomi- 
mated and will accept. But it is highly im- 
probable. Nothing is plainer than that Blaine 
does not want the nomination, and is resolvec 
to prevent the party from making it. The day 
of his ambitions is gone by. What was once 
the great aim of his life to-day has no charm 
or value for him. His name and fame asa 
statesman are secure. Others mav gain in- 





creased distinction from the Presidency, but it 
cannot confer upon Blaine higher renown than 
that which he enjoys now. 


Milwaukee Seebote (German Dem.), May 21. 
—We are convinced that the Republican Con- 
vention will nominate Blaine, notwithstanding 
the probability that, if elected, he will not long 
survive his inauguration. Infirm and broken 
in powers as James G., Blaine is, the party has 
no other leader of equal strength and magnet- 
ism. ‘This is saying that the party is poor in- 
deed, but the fact is generally admitted. Har- 
rison’s star is not only declining but is sinking 
out of sight. 


Minneapolis Tribune (Rep.), May 21.—The 
pressure has been too great, and Mr. Blaine is 
virtually saying, ‘‘if knowing these dangers, 
and being cognizant of my condition, the Con- 
vention shall still nominate me, I shall accept.” 
That.it will be charged by the friends of other 
candidates that his letter of withdrawal was in 
bad faith and only a trick to silence opposition 
is very likely. The judgment of the unbiased, 
however, will be that at the time his letter was 
written he was firmly of the opinion that he 
would not enter the lists. Stronger men than 
he would weaken before the entreaties of per- 
sonal and political friends, and especially the 
appeals of his own family, which have been 
strongest of all. 


Detroit Free Press (Dem.), May 20. — The 
great political bosses of the country have not 
fared to their liking since Harrison took com- 
mand and have no reasonable hope of passing 
around the coveted fruit if he be retained. 
Hence the opposition of men like Platt, Quay, 
Fassett, and Clarkson, who have a backing in 
free silver Republicans and Presidential aspi- 
rants. It was gentlemen of this ilk who gath- 
ered under General Alger’s fig-tree yesterday 
and discussed ways and means for defeating 
President Harrison in the Convention. Blaine 
is the name they would conjure with, and 
Alger is more than willing to serve as the tail 
to the Blaine kite. To the Democracy there 
is little of interest in the gathering of these 
desperate malcontents. If united the Repub- 
licans could not win this year. Divided as they 
are there is not the ghost of a show for them, 
no matter whom they make their standard- 
bearer. 


Lansing Journal (Dem.), May 21.—It is 
apparent that, in view of the bitter antagon- 
isms which he has heretofore encountered in 
his party, Blaine is anxious to be put in the 
attitude of having the nomination forced upon 
him. It would no doubt strengthen him as a 
candidate if he could really make the public 
believe that the nomination had come to him 
as the spontaneous and affectionate offering of 
his party. But his conduct is being closely 
scrutinized. His protestations are sure to be 
carefully weighed. When he said the other 
day that the office of President would impose 
harder work upon him than upon any other 
man, because if he was elected the doors of 
the White House would swing open all the 
time, and the people would be invited to come 
right in, the public instantly discerned the 
cheap demagogy of the remark. If Blaine is 
nominated by the Minneapolis Convention, it 
will be because he wanted to be the candidate; 
and it certainly looks as if he was not at all 
averse to making the race again. 


Denver Times (Rep.), May 18.— All the 
flimsy excuses offered for Mr. Blaine’s non- 
appearence in the field of candidates are 
manufactured to protect President Harrison's 
candidacy. It is as certain as anything can be 
in this world that neither Mr. Blaine nor the 
people at large, who love, respect, and admire 
him, quite understand why he should not now 
be a candidate for the Republican nomination 
at Minneapolis next month. 


‘* DISINGENUOUSNESS.” 


Baltimore American (Rep.), May 23.—What 
does Mr. Clarkson mean by his industrious 
booming of Mr. Blaine for the Presidential 
nomination? Mr. Blaine wrote to Mr. Clark- 
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son a few weeks ago, and said: ‘‘I am not a 
candidate for the Presidency, and my name 
will not go before the Republican National 
Convention for the nomination. I make this 
announcement in due season.”” These words 
were accepted by good Republicans as sincere, 
and Mr. Blaine undoubtedly meant what he 
wrote, 


Boston Evening Transcript (Rep.), May 23. 
—Mr. Blaine has said that he was not a candi- 
date for the nomination under any circum- 
stances. And with almost any other public 
man than him, that statement would silence 
all discussion about his candidacy. 


Providence Journal (Ind.), May 23.—Funny 
—isn’t it?—that not even Mr. Blaine’s most 
ardent friends take him at his word. 


Rochester Herald (Ind.), May 23.—I\f he now 
yields to Republican pressure, will not Blaine 
expose himself to the suspicion of having be- 
trayed his official chief? How can he acquit 
himself of the charge of double-dealing? 
Would it help him in the race for the Presi- 
dency to have the country understand that he 
was a perfidious Cabinet officer ? 


Philadelphia Times (Ind.-Dem.), May 23.— 
These positive publications would not demand 
notice from Blaine but for the fact that he is 
the Premier of the Administration, whose chief 
is a candidate for renomination. Harrison did 


|not enter the race until Blaine voluntarily re- 


: 





tired from it, and Blaine cannot permit himself 
to be pressed as a candidate by Harrison’s ene- 
mies, and quoted as willing to accept, without 
frankly defining his position to the President. 


Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.), May 23.— 
It isa strikingly peculiar state of affairs when 
a great leader cannot make his attitude upon 
so simple a question clearly understood to his 
own following. 


Brooklyn Eagle (Dem.), May 21.—While the 
people do not exhibit for General Harrison the 
ardor displayed toward more ‘ magnetic” 
leaders, they have a profound respect for fair 
play and an equally profound dislike for in- 
direction in public affairs. General Harrison, 
it is true, holds no mortgage on the Presiden- 
cy, nor even on the honors at the disposal of 
the Republican party ; but General Harrison, 
as President and as Secretary Blaine’s official 
chief, is certainly entitled to better treatment 
than deliberate betrayal at the present time by 
the Premier of his Administration. 


New York Evening Post (Jnd.), May 23.— 
Blaine’s acceptance of the nomination would 
involve charges of disingenuousness, double- 
dealing, and treachery, which could not be met, 
and which would cost him many thousands of 
votes. The nomination of Blaine would be 
simply madness, and while Clarkson, Quay, 
Platt & Co. might be capable of it, we shall 
not believe that a National Convention of goo 
men, from all parts of the United States, will 
perpetrate so gross a blunder until we see it 
actually done. 


New York Times (Ind.), May 24.—There is 
said to be authority in Washington for the be- 
lief that the statement inthe Cincinnati Zn- 
guirer that Blaine is in the hands of the dele- 
gates to the Minneapolis Convention and will 
do nothing to prevent his own nomination and 
will not decline to be a candidate, emanated 
from the Secretary of State himself, and em- 
bodies his final decision in the matter. This 
means in effect that, notwithstanding what he 
has said heretofore, the Convention will be at 
liberty to nominate him with the assurance 
that he will not decline. It does not seem 
credible, and yet it is altogether so Blaine-like 
that it is not strange that it should be believed. 
There are reports altogether inconsistent with 
this interpretation of the dispatch from Wash- 
ington to Cincinnati, but then the public is 
used to all manner of inconsistent statements 
about Blaine’s sayings and purposes, What it 
is not used to is anything explicit or straight- 
forward emanating from him. It is’ said that 
he intends to absent himself from Washington 
until after the Convention, which gives color 
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to the supposition that he is going to let the 
anti-Harrison cabal make whatever use of him 
they please. 


FROM PRESIDENT HARRISON’S HOME ORGAN. 


Indianapolis Journal (Rep.), May 21.— 
If President Harrison is not renominated the 
candidate will be the choice of Messrs. Platt, 
Quay, Alger, Foraker, and the other leaders 
of the anti-Harrison contingent. It matters 
not who the candidate may be other than Har- 
rison, he will be regarded by the people as the 
choice of the anti-Harrison schemers. The 
great mass of Republican voters will feel that 
the party has been cheated out of its choice by 
star chamber methods and convention trickery, 
and compelled to take a candidate selected for 
it and forced upon it by a few politicians, in- 
stead of one who represents the logic of the 
situation. We do not say that these gentle- 
men are not all good Republicans, for they 
certainly are. We do not question their anx- 
iety for the success of the party, for it cannot 
be questioned. But we wonder if they really 
believe that the Republican party would stand 
as good a chance of success with a candidate 
of their selection as with one who is indicated 
by the logic of the situation as its natural can- 
didate, and who isthe choice of an overwhelm- 
ing majority of its voters, 


THAT GRANT LETTER. 


A letter purporting to hav2 been written by 
General Grant to Roscoe Conkling, in May, 
1880, objecting to the third term movement 
and expressing the opinion that eventhe day 
for second terms had gone by, was printed in 
the Columbus Zvening Dispatch on May 19, 
and copied in all the other dailies of the 
country the next day. Hon. George C. Gor- 
ham and ex-Senator Thomas C. Platt, who 
were intimately associated with Mr. Conkling 
in his fight to secure a third nomination for 
Grant, have pronounced the letter a forgery ; 
and others supposed to be well qualified to 
speak onthe subject declare that is was not 
written by General Grant. The editor of the 
Columbus Lisfatch insists that it is genuine. 


Philadelphia Times (Ind.-Dem.), May 24.— 
The evident purpose of presenting this forged 
letter is to strengthen the public prejudice 
against the reélection of any President. In 
several of the paragraphs of this letter General 
Grant is made to say that he had very grave 
doubts as to the advisability of his accepting a 
second term of the Presidency, and again he 
is made to say: ‘‘I seriously doubt whether 
any man can ever again be elected even for a 
second term unless perchance there should 
arise some extraordinary emergency.” All 
the dozen paragraphs of this elaborate letter, 
so awkwardly forged by some of the oppo- 
nents of Harrison, were written to present, 
repeat, and emphasize Grant’s judgment 
against any man in the Presidential office re- 
ceiving even a second term. The authors of 
this political fake seem to have forgotten that 
all the force of Grant’s declarations against a 
second term must be destroyed by the fact 
that he not only accepted a second term, but 
earnestly sought a third term. The anti-Har- 
rison people seem likely to overreach them- 
selves by the desperation of their efforts to 
drive Harrison from the field. 





THE DEMOCRATIC OUTLOOK— 


SOUTHERN CONVENTIONS. 


The first of the Democratic State Conven- 
tions held in the South proper met last week— 
in Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, 
and Virginia. The action of the Southern 
Conventions has been awaited with much inter- 
est, because it is from the South that nearly all 
the Electoral votes on which the Democratic 
party can rely must come, because the free sil- 
ver and Farmers’ Alliance elements of the 
party are especially strong in the South, and 
because the efforts to prevent Mr. Cleveland’s 
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nomination have been pressed with special 
earnestness in that section. 

In Georgia, where Senator Hill was thought 
to be particularly strong, the Convention 
elected Cleveland delegates-at-large and 
adopted a resolution endorsing Mr. Cleveland, 
although for the sake of harmony it refrained 
from instructing for him. 

In South Carolina the Farmers’ Alliance had 
full control, some of the most radical planks of 
the Ocala platform were endorsed, and resolu- 
tions were adopted severely condemning Mr. 
Cleveland and protesting against his nomina- 
tion. 

In North Carolina, although Farmers’ Alli- 
ance ideas were incorporated in the platform, 
there was no formal opposition to Mr. Cleve- 
land; indeed, it is claimed that a majority of 
the delegates are for him. 

In Virginia a compromise was effected, the 
delegates-at-large being divided equally be- 
tween Cleveland and Hill. 

The platforms in all these States advocated 
free coinage or extension of the volume of the 
currency. 

The California Convention was held on May 
78, and declared in strong terms for Cleveland. 
It instructed its delegates to vote as a unit. 

The Oklahoma Convention (May 1g) en- 
dorsed Cleveland. 


SOUTHERN DEMOCRATIC OPINION. 

Charleston News and Courier, May 20.— 
While the State Democratic Convention of 
South Carolina was making itself and the State 
an object of ridicule to the world by passing 
resolutions denouncing Grover Cleveland as a 
tool of Wall street, Georgia and California 
were endorsing him as the greatest Democrat 
in the United States, just as every other State 
Convention of Democrats has done that has 
met anywhere else in the United States. Even 
the New York Convention that nominated Hill 
endorsed Cleveland’s Administration. It is 
true that the sentiments thus expressed in 
Georgia and California are but the echo of the 
grand chorus of commendation of Cleveland in 
which the Democracy has joined from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, but these renewed ex- 
pressions of faith and confidence in the great 
Democratic leader coming just at this time 
serve to accentuate the groundlessness and un- 
wisdom of the course taken by our own Con- 
vention. Think of it! The only Democratic 
President that the country has had in thirty 
odd years, the best and ablest President the 
country has had in more than half a century, 
denounced like a pickpocket, and accused of 
being the tool of Wall street to rob the people! 
The folly of the thing is so vast that it verges 
on the sublime. 


Birmingham Age-Herald, May 21.—It is one 
of the most lamentable signs of the times to 
see good Democratic newspapers crawl to the 
feet of the Eastern Mugwump, and while prone 
on their bellies in this inglorious attitude kick- 
ing out viciously behind at the Southern Demo- 
cratic Alliance men. It so happened that, 
once upon a time,a large number of good 
Democrats saw in that pure man, peerless 
executive, and eminent Democrat, David Ben- 
nett Hill, a candidate for the Presidency on 
whom they believed and hoped the party could 
unite and march harmoniously to an unclouded 
victory. This belief was emphasized when 
the organized Democratic party of New York 
State presented him as its chosen champion 
and leader. Straightway a great cry went up 
from the Mugwumps and the Wall street office 
of Mr. E. Ellery Anderson. ‘‘ We are too good 
to vote for this man. We won’t do it,” they 
said, and fell to abusing this honored Demo- 
crat. And straightway there went up a chorus 
from Southern journalistic throats: ‘‘ The 
Mugwumpsare too good to vote for Hill. The 
wishes of these good Mugwumps must be re- 
spected. It will uever do in the world to nomi- 
nate a bold,bad man whom the good Mugwumps 
don’t like.” Then came a mighty chorus for 
Cleveland, and on the other hand there went 
up another cry from another source. 
It was the voice of a wing of the Southern De- 
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mocracy. ‘‘ This man Cleveland is a good 
man, but he is not in sympathy with us in our 
need for an expansive currency and free silver, 
We won't vote for him.” What anwer was 
vouchsafed the Southern Democrat? ‘‘ You 
get out. You believe in the Sub-Treasury. 
You are not to be considered. Weighed against 
the good Mugwump your vote and your wishes 
and your opinions are as dust in the balance.” 
That won't do. The Southern Democrat, even 
though he believe in Ocala, is at least as good 
a man as your Eastern Mugwump. He has 
been voting the Democratic ticket all these 
years, and stood up for good government and 
the white man in those trying times when 
nine-tenths of the Mugwumps were voting the 
Republican ticket and clamorous for bayonet 
rule to hold the South under the negro and 
carpetbagger. We say the protest from South 
Carolira, even though the Convention adopted 
the Ocala platform, is entitled to more consid- 
eration than that of your Eastern Mugwump. 
We’ll stand on that proposition. What is a 
Mugwump? The man who votes for his own 
financial interest, solely and exclusively, is in- 
capable of a better motive, and will flop the 
night before election if it shal! appear to his 
interest to do it. 


Montgomery Advertiser, May 21.—Mr. Cleve- 
land can stand a great deal more of abuse 
such as was heaped upon him in Columbia on 
Wednesday. Abuse from men of that kind, 
from self-proclaimed renegades does him in- 
finite honor. It shows that he has remained 
true to his party when his critics must get out- 
side of the party in order to deal their blows. 
The action of the combination in South Carolina 
will doubtless invite serious discussion, ‘hat 
it will have any marked effect, however, we do 
not believe. The members deliberately placed 
themselves outside the pale of friendly inter- 
change of ideas on the subject of a Presiden- 
tial nomination by their refusal to accept the 
Chicago Convention as an arbiter in the con- 
test now proceeding within the ranks of the 
Democracy. 


Nashville Banner, May 20.—Of course the 
National Democracy cannot afford to adopt 
Ocalaism, and it must condemn the action of 
the South Carolina Democracy or become a 
clam organization. The Democratic conven- 
tions in nearly all the States have avoided any 
reference to Ocalaism, just as they have in 
many instances evaded the silver question. We 
have, therefore so far as the threat of Ocala 
ism is concerned, a number of State conven- 
tions maintaining a studied silence, while 
South Carolina’s Convention has espoused the 
heresies and boldly demands their interpola- 
tion in the platform of the National Democ- 
racy. Are South Carolina Democrats going 
to secede from the Democratic party ? 


Richmond State, May 21.—All speculation 
as to any Southern State’s failure to give a 
majority to the National Democratic ticket is 
futile. The most doubtful State in the lot is 
West Virginia. Thisis due to the connection 
of Secretary Elkins with influential persons in 
that State. Republican bosses control hun- 
dreds of negroes there, and it is well known 
that they vote them in two or three precincts 
inone day. Atthe same time West Virginia 
Democrats are better organized than ever. As 
to the farther Southern States, they will be 
solidly Democratic when they are faced with 
the Force Bill and negro domination. South 
Carolina has too lively a recollection of Re- 
construction daysto allow it to tamper with 
the Ocala platform. That may be a good 
enough plaything in State campaigns, but it 
will get out of the way when the danger of 
carpetbag rule confronts South Carolina. 


Richmond Times, May 20. —Is there any 
sensible man in South Carolina who believes 
that the voice of its delegation, unless they act 
more sensibly at Chicago than did those who 
elected them in Columbia, will be heard in the 
Convention? Is there one who has the slight- 
est idea that any man in the world can be 
elected President on the South Carolina, so- 


called Democratic, platform? Is there one- 
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who does not know that the eighteen delegates | of the anti-Cleveland cabal. 


from that State will make no more impression 
upon the Chicago Convention thana gnat upon 
the horns of a bull, unless they radically change 
their tactics? | 

Petersburg Index-Appeal (Anti-Cleveland ), | 
May 20.—The platform adopted by the Dem- | 
ocrats of South Carolina will not commend it- 
self to the approval of sensible Democrats in | 
other States, and it is preposterous to think | 
that the demands contained in this remarkable 
production will receive any consideration from 
the Chicago Convention. The Democratic 
party wili never descend to such depths of 
folly as to endorse the absurdities contained in 
the Sub-Treasury and land-loan schemes. The | 
only hope for Democratic success in Novem- 
ber lies in the adoption and maintenance of a 
conservative policy in regard to finances and | 
tariff reduction. This is the situation in a| 
nutshell, and any departure from it will, in all | 
probability, ensure a Republican victory in the | 
Presidential election. 


| 


Atlanta Constitution, May 20. — While the | 
victory of the Cleveland contingent in Georgia | 
is only a partial one, and while we are con-| 
vinced that even that partial victory does not | 
represent the views and wishes of a majority 
of the Demoeratic voters of Georgia, the result | 
will give a tremendous impetus to the Cleve- 
land boom in other States. . . . Wedo 
not have the faintest hope that Mr. Cleveland 
can carry the country. He cannot carry his | 
own State, and we are firmly convinced that 
his nomination will divide the solid South. Yet | 
if he must-be nominated we shall go into the 
campaign to win. 


Atlanta Journal, May 20.—The Democrats of 
Georgia will put little faith in and give little 
heed to lugubrious prognostications about the 
election. ‘They are aware that the Democrats | 
of the several States—including now nearly all 
that have been considered doubtful—know best 
who is the strongest man in their respective 
States, and have acted upon that knowledge. 
They have virtually said that, if Cleveland can- 
not carry them, no Democrat can, In their 
judgment of the situation which they have to 
meet we have more confidence than we have 
in the dolorous oracles of our disgruntled 
neighbor [the Atlanta Constitution], and we 
shall go into the fight for Cleveland with the 
hope and confidence needed to ‘* win.” 





Savannah News, May 21.—Some of the 
Hill organs and Hill men in this State 
[Georgia] are trying to comfort themselves 
for their failure to carry this State for Sena- 
tor Hill, by asserting that more than half of 
the delegates to the Chicago Convention are 
outspoken against Mr. Cleveland. It may be 
that some of the delegates are not friendly to 
Mr. Cleveland, but that is of no consequence 
so far as Mr. Cleveland’s interests are con- 
cerned. The whole delegation will support 
Mr. Cleveland just as long as there is any | 
chance for his nomination. The endorsement 
which the Convention gave Mr. Cleveland 
was in the nature of an instruction, and can- 
not be disregarded without a violation of good | 
faith. The people of the State spoke through 
the Convention, and they said they wanted 
their votes cast for Mr. Cleveland. Under 
the circumstances, if any of the delegates 
should take a position against Mr. Cleveland 
before he was virtually out of the contest, 
they would have no political future in 
Georgia. ‘The preference of the Convention 
for Mr. Cleveland was much more emphati- 
cally expressed than was the preference of the 
New York Convention for Senator Hill. 





Baltimore News, May 21.—The moderation 
of the Cleveland delegates has been no less 
notable than their strength. At Atlanta, when 
their force largely outnumbered that of their 
adversaries, they gracefully deferred to the 
wishes of the minority, and declined to adépt 
the unit rule, and at Richmond they yielded, 
for the sake of harmony, to a compromise 
which surrendered to the opposition a repre- 
sentation it could not fairly claim. Such facts 
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must forever put an end to the fretful criticism 


Two logical 
courses now remain open to the discontents. 


their rightful allegiance, or, if irreconcilable, 
must join the Republican ranks, where they 
rightfully belong. 

Nashville American, May 19.—It is Grover 
Cleveland, the greatest of Democratic states- 
men. 


Memphis Evening Scimetar, May 19.—The | 


Cleveland men were largely in the majority in 
Georgia State Democratic Convention, and 
could have instructed for Cleveland easily. 
The fact that they did not adopt the unit rule 


| indicates the confidence they feel in Cleveland’s | 


strength and Hill's insignificance. 
Arkansas Gazette (Little Rock), 


There is nothing in the assertion that any one | 


man is the popular favorite, and should there- 
fore be nominated, unless his strength can be 
made potent in the States that furnish the 
Democratic Electors, The popular favorite is 
not always chosen, and every Democrat 
worthy of the name will support any candidate 
who is able and sound on all great Democratic 
questions. Polk was not the popular favorite 
in 1844; but he was nominated and elected. 
Nobody thought ot Franklin Pierce before the 
National Convention of but he 
nominated, and swept the country like a whirl- 
wind. ‘This matter should be decided in Chi- 
cago, after a thorough, cold-blooded inquiry 
into all the facts, probabilities, and possibili- 
ties. Democratic sentiment is rapidly crystal- 
lizing on that view,which is the only view open 
to persons capable of thinking, and able to 
rise above personal favoritism or prejudice. 


1852; 


Fort Worth Gazette, Mav 19. —In every 
doubtful Democratic State Mr. Cleveland de- 


{creased the Democratic plurality, changing 
| New York and Indiana both over to the Re- | 


publican column, and inevery doubtful Repub- 
lican State he increased the Republican plural- 
ity. . . . With cumulative evidence of his 
general unpopularity, why should any Demo- 
crat who sincerely desires the success of the 
party at the polls this year labor for the nom- 
ination of a man whose leadership would droop 
the hopes and energies of every fighting Dem- 
ocrat in the Nation? 


Lynchburg Virginian, May 22.—The friends 
of Mr. Cleveland will follow the dictates of 
common sense, and stick to him till the 
National Convention meets. ‘They will then 
give the minority a fair hearing and determine 
what is best to be done. But as they will 
have something like three-fourths of the body 
it hardly seems probable that they will consent 
to abandon a man whose immense strength 
with the masses is known to try an uncertain 
political experiment. 


Kansas City Times, May 20.—Further ap- 
peals to Cleveland sentiment are unnecessary. 
The nomination is in the hands of the ex- 
President. Mr. Watterson’s well-meant advice 
has not been heeded anywhere, and he may be 


sent to Chicago as a delegate-at-large under | 


ironclad Cleveland instructions. Mr. Cleveland 
should be able to judge the prospects in New 
York. If he sees a majority there he must 
accept the nomination. If he has doubts he 
alone can weigh them. The Democrats of the 
country have tendered him their support and 
await his judgment about acceptance. 





SUPPRESSION OF REPUBLICAN VOTES IN FLOR- 
IDA.—The Republicans of Florida vigorously 
arraign the present Democratic election laws 
in that State, which they declare are the ‘‘ re- 
sult of a long studied plan to rob the majority 
of its liberty.” In confirmation of the truth- 
fulness of this charge a table is given showing 
the total Republican and Democratic vote of 
five counties of the State for the years 1884 and 
1890. The Democratic vote has remained 
almost at the same point during all these years, 
while the Republican vote has shrunk in one 
case from 2,198 to 60, in another case from 
3,387 to 284, in another county from 2,007 to 
232, and in another from 1,361 to 102. These 
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| Sane show upon their face frauds of the 


| grossest kind. In view of the uselessness of 


| They must confess their error and return to | making a contest under such circumstances, the 


Republicans have decided to put no State, Na 
| tional, or Congressional tickets in the field 
| until their ‘‘ rights are protected,” and their 
‘liberty secured by the enactment of an effi- 
| cient National election law.” —Syracuse Jour- 


nal (Rep.), May 19. 





FOREIGN MATTERS. 


| SALISBURY’S PROTECTION SPEECH. 


| Boston Journal (Rep.), May 21.—What Lord 
| Salisbury says about Free Trade in England is 
in substance this: 

First.—That after fifty years Free Trade has 
| failed to conquer the world, 

_ Second.—That Protection is rapidly extend- 
| ing. 

Third.—That Great Britain has stripped 
herself of the armor and weapons with which 
commercial battles must be fought. 

Fourth.—That adherence to Free Trade 
| ‘‘ may be noble, but it is not business-like.” 
| Fifth.—That retaliation is the only way for 
England to sustain herself in the conflict of 
tariffs. 
| Sixth.—That the United States is the chief 

offender. 

| Seventh.—That, nevertheless, Great Britain 
|cannot retaliate against the United States be- 
| cause American food and raw materials are in- 
dispensable to her. 


| Dispatch from London, New York Sun, 
| (Protection organ), May 22.—Lord Salisbury’s 
| Protectionist speech at Hastings has alarmed 
| his Tory followers, offended his Liberal- 
| Unionist allies, and elated his Liberal oppo- 
nents. There is a Protectionist party in the 
House of Commons, but it consists only of two 
members, Col. Howard Vincent, member for 
| Sheffield, and the Right Hon. James Lowther, 
| member for Thanet. Mr. Chaplin, Minister 
| for Agriculture, once had Protectionist lean- 
ings, especially in the direction of imposing a 
duty on foreign wheat in the interest of Brit- 
ish farmers; but on his accession to Cabinet 
rank he became economically orthodox, and 
has since been content to help his bucolic 
friends by utilizing the outbreak of the foot 
and mouth disease as an excuse for stopping 
the importation of certain cattle. In the coun- 
try at large there are some Tories who are Pro- 
tectionists. They belong mostly to the so-called 
United Empire Fair Trade League, of which 
Howard Vincent is President, but they are few 
in numbersand weak in influence, while onthe 
other hand the majority of Tories and all Liber- 
al-Unionists and British Liberals are Free Trad- 
ers to the backbone. What, then, could have 
been the Prime Minister’s object in placating an 
insignificant minority at the expense of an over- 
whelming majority ? This question is in every 
man’s mouth to-day, and the only answer that 
cannot be dismissed forthwith as uiterly ab- 
surd is that Lord Salisbury was speaking as 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, just defeated in 
the effort to negotitate a commercial treaty 
with Spain, and that he hoped to frighten the 
Spaniards into reason by holding up the bogey 
of Protection. It is gravely suggested to-day 
that the speech will gain to the Government 
the support of workingmen at the forthcoming 
general election, but the few workmen who 
are Protectionists already vote the Tory ticket, 
and there is absolutely no margin for gain in 
this direction to set against the certain loss of 
Liberal-Unionist votes. 


London dispatch from George W. Smalley, 
New York Tribune, May 22.—What he says 
on Free Trade and a retaliatory tariff is in 
| direct hostility to the whole current of thought 
| in this country for at least a generation, and 
| not less hostile to the system on which its busi- 





ness with foreign countries is conducted. There 
was nothing to provoke it. The immediate 
cause of the most pressing economical troubles 
| in England is not Free Trade. Free Trade is 
the ultimate cause. Ihe immediate cause is 
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the systematic assault of labor on capital. 
The dogmas of Cobden and Bright are stiil to 
the great majority of Englishmen the accepted 
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ject 
more 


in view, and 
than offensive. 


the purpose is defensive 


If the contingen- 


other sort of alliances has no precise 4 
| 
| 


[May 28, 1892 


measure, true. The Scriptures prove it. The 
leper king that was ordered to wash in the 
Jordan would not have been healed if he had 


way of salvation. You hear now andthen ajcies in view of which such  alliances|laved his sores in all the other streams on 
fitful splutter about Fair Trade, but it has|are made do not occur, or if in transpiring|earth. ‘‘ But ‘this is the very essence of 


hitherto come from men who have no hold on 
the public, and no party behind them. It is 
not a question of practical politics. There is 
not even a respectable minority in the House 
of Commons for Protection in any shape or 
form—or was not yesterday. The first effect 
of Lord Salisbury’s Hastings speech is a pro- 
test from his most powerful supporters in the 
press. The Zimes tells him that it is a mere 
dream to suppose that his ideas have any 
chance of acceptance. The Standard tells him 
that he had better have omitted that part of his 
speech. Other Conservative journals do the 
same. 


DISCONTENT IN THE PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC. 


La Patrie (Montreal), May 21.—One of the 
difficulties in the Province of Quebec, at the 
present moment, is the impossibility of ar- 
ranging in a satisfactory manner its financial 
troubles. When the Province was created, 
twenty-five years ago, we were, naturally, free 
from debt; the demands of the public service 
were insignificant, and we received from the 
Federal Parliament a revenue fixed at 80 
cents a head. That was amply sufficient at 
that time. We began to accumulate a reserve 
capital like the Province of Ontario. With 
the construction of railways, however, and the 
always increasing demands of a growing popu- 
lation, the sum paid us by the General Gov- 
ernment has not been increased and has be- 
come inadequate, while with the extravagant 
expenditures which everyone knows about, 
and a debt of thirty millions, our Minister of 
Finance is at his wits’ end. All this is due to 
an evident and undisputed vice of the Consti- 


they do not destroy the original interest which 


definitely. Of this kind were certain French 
alliances before the Revolution, the Franco- 
Austrian Alliance, for example. 


model last mentioned, and that it must last as 
long as Germany and Italy shall be exposed to 
attack from France,and as long as Austria 
shall find her proximity to Russia inconvenient. 
This idea isa chimera. A moment will come 
when the expenses demanded by the accumu- 
lation of such gigantic military forces will an- 
nihilate the fine combinations. Already one 
of the allies appears exhausted, from which we 
conclude that the final decision for or against 
the Triple Alliance will rest with the Power 
having in its treasury the largest amount of 
solid cash. 


MAURITIUS, 





Boston Evening Transcript, May 21.—Port | 


Louis, which has been wrecked by a hurricane, | 
is the capital of the British colony of Mauritius, | 
and is a city of 60,000 inhabitants. Mauritius, | 
formerly known as the Isle of France, is an | 
island of the Indian Ocean, and is about 550 
miles east of Madagascar. It was discovered | 
by the Portuguese, and has been successively 

Portuguese, Dutch, French. and English terri- | 
tory. ‘The French did the most for its devel- | 
opmert, but, as in the case of most of the | 
Eastern possessions of France, they cultivated | 
it that others might reap the harvest. In 1810} 
the English conquered it, and have ever since | 
held it, restoring to it the old Dutch name of | 
Mauritius. So strong was the impress left | 
upon it by the French during their occupation 


| fetichism ; it makes prayer unavailable and 
united the allies, these alliances may last in- | 


inefficient unless there is a piece of bone 
present.’” That is bad logic. Miracles 


| are no part of the ordinary answer to prayer. 
We are told | 
that the Triple Alliance is constructed on the | 


They cannot be demanded, relic or no relic. 
But prayer has everywhere the efficacy that 
God gives it. It may be expected to be more 
availing and efficient when made in the pres- 
ence of a relic, when the intercession of the 
saint so honored is invoked, because then the 
Lord is besieged by the prayer on earth and the 
prayer in heaven. To hold that prayer with 
the relic is apt to be more efficacious than 
without it, is far from asserting prayer is use- 
less without ‘fa bone.” ‘‘ Then it is not true 
that ‘in every country he that feareth God 
and worketh righteousness is equally accepted 
of Him.’” Yes, itistrue. But when making 
comparisons about the equality of the accepta- 
bility you must also compare the degree of the 
righteousness. It isthe prayer of the right- 
eous man that availeth much. It would be 
absurd to suppose that the prayer of a saint 
and the prayer of a tepid disciple would be 
equally acceptable, or that the prayer of St. 
Ann would not be more efficacious than the 
prayer of the average Christian of to-day. 


Cleveland Leader, May 21.—Of course there 
is no fiction, Or superstition, or bigotry about 
this. The relic must be the veritable arm of 
the Mother of Mary, preserved through the 
ages. The relic is to be sent toa church on 
the shores of the St. Lawrence, twenty miles 
below Quebec, where it is expected to operate 
miracles for agestocome, The children will 
be taught to reverence it. It will bea part of 
parochial school instruction to instil reverence 
for these few dry bones in the minds of the 


| young, and in order that this spirit of venera- 


tution. We were duped in adopting the Con- thatitisa French island still, though an English | ¥. en 2 

federation. While we have expended hun- colony with a Dutch name. French laws and | ton may on become extinct by its contact 
dreds of millions on railways a thousand | French social customs bear sway, and the | with modern thought, separate schools must 
leagues from our Province in order to French tongue is spoken by the majority of its | be maintained for the education of the Catholic 
transport thither at a great expense immi- white inhabitants. The total population of the youth of the land, and no pains must be spared 
grants from all parts of the world— island is estimated at about 380,000 souls, of | to destroy the wicked public schools where the 


immigrants not well disposed toward us, 
and through whom we are outvoted in the 
Dominion Parliament—we have starved the 
Government and the population of the Province 
of Quebec. While we have enriched the 
Provinces of the West by hundreds of millions 
expended on public works of all sorts, we are 
in debt at home to the tune of thirty millions, 
and for our share of the debt of the Dominion 
Government to more than one hundred 
millions. Meanwhile, our Province has been 
depopulated, agricultural property has become 
valueless, and the rural population has left the 
fields to go to the United States, there to gain 
daily bread, the bitter bread of exile. If the 
spirit of party has not blinded our representa- 
tives so that they can see nothing, and so that 
they have become political moles, if they do not 
betray the most sacred interests of the country 
voluntarily and knowingly, they will unite as 
one man to defend the millons which every 
day are torn from the Province of Quebec to 
be thrown with free hands into the gulf of the 
Northwest. 





HOW THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE WILL 
END. 


whom more than two-thirds are of Indian 
blood or descent. As Mauritius is less than 
forty miles long, it will be seen that its popula- 
tion is dense enough to afford great opportu- 
nity for the havoc of such a hurricane as that 
which has swept over it. ‘The island has been 
frequently swept by hurricanes, but of late 
years their visitations have been less frequent 
than in the past. 


RELIGIOUS. 


THE ST. ANN RELIC. 


New York Catholic Review, May 28.—Sur- 
prise has been expressed by some of our Prot- | 
estant contemporaries that we should venerate | 
the relic of St. Ann that was in this city for 
some time past. Why does a mother cut off a 
curl from the head of her dead darling and 
treasure it, and take it out of its covering and 





look at it with eyes bedewed with tears long | 
years after the child has been put in its grave ? | 
Why? Because it reminds her of the loved 
and lost, brings the dead back before her | 
mind’s eye, and renews the memory of events | 
that are passed. ‘* Yes, but you exposed this 


vulgar idea obtains that there is no more virtue 
in the bones of St. Ann than there is in the 
bones of St. Patrick, St. Jackson, or plain 
John Smith. 


THE METHODISTS. 

Boston Christian Register, May 19.—The 
Episcopal Address presented to the Methodist 
General Conference is a general review of the 
condition, attitude, prospects, and spirit of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The address 
just presented by the Bishops reviews the work 
of the four years which have passed since the 
last General Conference. During this time the 


| Bishops have made some 55,000 assignments. 
| The address congratulates the Conference that 


no serious schisms or outbreaks have occurred 
during the quadrennium in the Methodist body. 
Thereisaslight wink atthe Presbyterian Church 
in the statement that ‘‘ the doctrines embodied 
in our articles on religion and preaching from 
our pulpits find no occasion there for suppres- 
sion or revision.” ‘The missions of the Church 
are prosperous. There are now 23,395 
cnurches,—an increase in four years of 2,640. 
An aggregate of 442,000 souls have been added 
to the Church by confession of faith in the last 


relic ‘for the purpose of working mir-| four years. It shows that our Methodist 
Paris Figaro, May 7.—The Triple Alliance | acles,’” says one of our neighbors. That} brethren are earnest and progressive in their 
is always in a robust condition, but one of the|is not true—neitber for the purpose nor] missionary work. 
allies, Italy, has but feeble health, and all cor-| with the expectation, but solely that the | 
| 


diality has disappeared between two of the 
allies, Italy and Austria. The masters of 
diplomacy distinguish two sorts of alliances. 
One of them has a definite object to be carried 
out forthwith, and which is set forth in the 
treaty itself—such as the alliance between 
France and England on the eve of the Crimean 
War, or the alliance between France and Pied- 
mont on the eve of the war in Italy. These 
alliances ceased as soon as the end which the 
allies had in view was attained, and each of the 
Powers resumed its liberty of action. The 





faithful might reverence the mother of the 
Blessed Virgin and recall the whole mystery | 
of the Incarnation. ‘‘ Yes, but you hold that | 
‘a person afflicted with disease may expect in 
the presence of the relic to be healed, while 
he cannot expect any such miracle if he is out 
of reach of the relic. God thus gives special 
favor to certain persons who are in certain 
places, and who pray to him there, which he 
will not give to the most holy and pious people 
who pray to him elsewhere. He isa respector 





of places and of persons.’” That is, in a 


GROWTH OF RELIGIOUS DENOMINA- 
TIONS IN CANADA. 


Ottawa Free Press, May 20.—The increase 
of population in the Dominion during the ten 
years ending with I8gI1, was, according to the 
returns of religious denominations, 475,700. 
In the three Maritime Provinces together, the 
Catholics increased 12,557, while the numerical 
strength of the several Protestant denomina- 
tions fell off by 1,651. In Nova Scotia the 
Protestants increased 4,859, and the Catholics 
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4,965. In New Brunswick the Catholics in- 
creased 6,870, while the number of Protestants 
declined by 5,860. In Prince Edward Island 
there was an increase of 722 among Catholics 
and a decrease of 650 among the Protestant 
denominations. Of the increase of 129,- 
504 in Quebec Province, 121,257 were 
added to the Catholic popuiation, the 
Anglicans gained 6,118, the Presbyterians 
2,314, and the Methodists §77. The other de- 
nominations taken togetner show a decline of 
692. In Ontario the Methodists gained 62,- 
439, the Catholics 37,461, Presbyterians, 35- 
397, Church of England, 18,471, Lutherans, 
7,128, others, 30,097. The changes in New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island are due 
to the well-known fact that while the popula- 
tion of the English-speaking and Protestant 
sections of the provinces have declined, owing 
to the exodus to the United States, there have 
been slight increases in the sections populated 
by French Acadians. 





ARCHBISHOP IRELAND. 


New York Christian Union, May 21.—In 
this country no man has done more to imbue 
the [Catholic] Church with the American and 
humane spirit than Archbishop Ireland. He 
is a devoted Catholic. His loyalty to the 
Church and to the Holy See no one has ever 
questioned. He is not a ‘‘come-outer.” But 
he is also loyal to America and to free institu- 
tions. He believes in education by the Church; 
but he believes that education by the State is 
better than ignorance. He is the friend of 
the poor and the needy, the friend of human- 
ity, and therefore tne friend of God. He is 
the enemy of oppression, of intemperance, of 
ignorance, of whatever debases and degrades 
mankind. And he is botha wiser and a better 
servant of his Church because he is a loyal 
\merican and a lover of mankind. Both he 
and his Church are to be congratulated on the 
well-earned approbation accorded him by his 
superior. 


SOCIAL TOPICS. 


LYNCHINGS OF NEGROES. 


New York Sun, May 23.—When Dr. Charles 
H. Payne told the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, now holding its 
session at Omaha, that in the United States 
during the past year 150 negroes had been 


lynched, seven burned alive, one flayed alive, | 


and one disjointed, the statement was received 
with amazement and horror. Had it not been 
that Dr. Payne is an eminent and careful man, 
in a position to have accurate knowledge of 
such facts, many would not have believed that 


such transgressions of law and mercy were so | 


numerous. To these statistics, Dr. Payne 


might have added, had the record been kept, | 


many times that number of minor punishments, 
whippings, and the like, which are so frequent 
as to excite small comment even in the neigh- 
borhoods where they occur. It may be that a 
good many people who are not acquainted 
with Dr. Payne, either personally or by repu- 
tation, will look askance at his figures, and 
will refuse to believe that such acts are done 
so frequently. But a glance at the Sz for 
the past week will go far toward proving that 
Dr. Payne is guilty of no over-statement. 
[ the Sux adds details of six lynchings of ne- 
groes reported in six days of the previous 
week. ] 

Nashville American, May 20.—When the 
anpardonable crime of assault upon a woman 
is committed, the result is death. It is the 
unwritten law, and it has been and always will 
be enforced. The offender knows this law, 


and knows that its execution will be speedy 
If he violates it he knowingly takes 


and sure. 
hs life into his own hands. 


pardonable crime, the good of society de- 
mands that they should be treated as wild 
beasts, and put out of way in the speediest 
manner. The line has been drawn by general 
consent, and it must not be overstepped. 


EXTERMINATION OF OFFENDERS’ FAMILIES AD- 
VOCATED. 

Memphis Evening Scimetar, May 20.—It 
may be, after all, that the tendency to outrage, 
like that to steal, is often inherited, that it 
runs in families, and that in order to make 
sure it will be found necessary to go farther 
than the perpetrator himself. If it is in the 
blocd, the only effectual way to put a stop to 
the crime would be to search out every near 
relative of the fiend who commits one of these 
hellish outrages and sweep the whole tribe 
from the face of God’s green earth—little and 
big, old and young, male and femaie. There 
may be no authority in our law for such a 
course, but there is in the Bible, which teaches 
that the sins of the father shall be visited upon 
his children unto the third and fourth gen- 
eration. To proceed thus to exterminate an 
entire family with the sole idea of vengeance 
would be inexcusable in the eyes of God and 
man, but if the theory that it is due to a taint 
in the blood is correct, then it becomes a duty 
which we owe to God and to civilization to 
destroy the breed. The peace and honor of 
one pure woman is worth more than the lives 
of a thousand of those in whose veins the blood 
of a ravisher flows. 


GAMBLING ABROAD AND AT HOME. 
Chicago Evening Post, May 21.—The annual 
statement of the gambling casino at Monte 
Carlo for the season of 1I8g1-2 has been 
published and it shows the very gratifying profit 
of 28,500,000 francs, or about $5,700,000, an 
increase of $500,000 over last season. It is 
not surprising to read that M. Francois Blanc, 
who holds the monopoly under grant from the 
Prince of Monaco, is rapidly becoming one of 
the richest men in Europe, or that hisdaughter, 
the Princess Constantine Radziwill, has di- 
amonds and dresses surpassing in splendor 
those of many of the crowned ladies of the 
continent. She would be avery rich queen 
indeed whose papa enjoyed an income greater 
than M. Blanc’s. 





contemporaries who have essayed the un- 
promising task of beating him at his own game. 
But a great share of the money also passed 
| from the hands of tourists and pleasure-seekers 
who parted with it without regret for the 
| doubtful pleasure of bucking the accomplished 
and highly perfumed tiger whose Jair is in 
the Paradise of the Riviera, We must take 
with many grains of salt the stories of 
fortunes lost and men and women ruined at 
the tables in Monte Carlo. M. Blanc protests 
that those lurid yarns are the invention of jeal- 
ous rivals. But even this uncharitable hypo- 
thesis is not necessary. The unceasing stream 
of happy-go-lucky, devil-may-care ‘* suckers” 
that flows through Monte Carlo is quite large 
|enough to account for the golden sediment 
|therein deposited. As for the millions of 
| profits, stupendous as they appear, they are 
| nothing to the sums which change hands yearly 


ized and some not—that are to be found nearer 
home. Mr. Labouchere, who understands 


| gambling if anybody does, says the losses at | 
Monte Carlo are a trifle compared with the | Their leaders cannot do it. 


| 

| losses on the English turf. 
|said the American turf either, since we are 
| rapidly emulating the devotion of our English 
| cousins to this more or less manly sport. And 
| the turf is only one of many gambling devices 
|to be found nearer home than Monte Carlo. 
| We make these observations, not by any means 
|to justify the Franco-Italian gambling game, 


Society depends | but only to warn the Philistines of our own 


' 


These millions of profits | 
represent in some part the folly of M. Blanc’s | 
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in the various gambling games—some legal- | 
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THE LIQUOR ISSUE. 


THE QUESTION IN THE METHODIST 
GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


The Episcopal Address of the Bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church to the General 
Conference, now in sessionat Omaha, em- 
braces the following : 


The attitude we hold toward the drink habit and the 
saloon remains unchanged. Drunkenness and drunk- 
ard-making are alike offensive to God and ruinous to 
man. Moderate drinking, so called, is the bane of so- 
ciety,and the chief support of the nefarious traffic. 
We hold with unabated tenacity to the oft-repeated 
statement that total abstinence is the only safety for 
the individual, and that complete legal Prohibition of 
the traffic is the urgent duty of the State. We rejoice 
in every step of progress toward the attainment of 
these ends. In our judgment, the saloon is an un- 
mixed evil, full of diabolism,a disgrace to our civil- 
ization, the chief corrupter of political action, and a 
continual menace to the order of society and to the 
peace and purity of our homes. We exhort all our 
people to encourage every repression and limitation of 
the business, and to keep a steady eye to its total ex- 
tirpation. 


The Committee on Temperance of the Gen- 
eral Conference unanimously adopted a report 
which concluded as follows: 


We insist that the United States Governmen., and 
the various State Governments, in tolerating the liquor 
traffic for a money consideration, are guilty of wicked 
complicity with a business whose awful work of de- 
struction brands it as alike an enemy to God and man. 

We desire especially to place ourselves on record as 
orem | to the utmost of our ability the action of 
the general Government, through tne Department of 
State, in prostituting its powers at the request of 
American brewers and maltsters to collect information 
and to use the machinery of Government to promote 
the sale of American liouors in South American coun- 
tries. 

We recommend all members of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church who enjoy the elective franchise to so 
use that solemn trust as to pfomote the rescue of our 
country from the guilt and dishonor which have been 
brought upon it by a criminal complicity with the 
liquor traffic. 

Ve do not presume to dictate the political conduct 
of our people, but we do record our deliberate judg- 
ment that no political party has a right to expect, nor 
ought to receive, the support of Christian men so long 
as it stands committed to the license policy or refuses 
to put itself on record in anattitude of open hostility 
to the saloon, 


New York Voice (Proh.), May 26.—So far 
as resolutions go these leave little, if anything, 
to be desired. We presume thcy will be 
adopted by the General Conference, and the 
moral effect of their adoption will be of very 
considerable value. But the actual curative 
value of such resolutions depends chiefly upon 
their application. The question is, Will the 
Methodist pulpits of the land preach these res- 
olutions as indicating a part of the moral and 
Christian duty of every voter? If not, then it 
were far better for the General Conference to 
say nothing—far better, at least, for the 


Church. 
OBSTACLES TO THE CAUSE IN 
ENGLAND. 


London Christian Commonwealth, May 12.— 
We wonder that some temperance: reformers 
do not see a few things. They are, we should 
think, conscious that their cause is at present 
clouded and stagnant. A rousing temperance 
lecturer is now hardly heard in the land. No 
wonder! The grand ideal exalted in America 
by which several great States have been carried 
is actually scorned for the most part here. It 
would be a marvel if without an ideal standard 
enthusiasm could be kept up. It takes a Tory 
Government by some great threat to stir the 
blood of the flagging temperance corporations. 
The National 


He might have | Temperance League seems to be starved for 


want of funds. And who, in going round 
amongst the people, ever hears any sympa- 
thetic or popular allusion to the United King- 
dom Alliance? None of these are touching 
the hearts of the masses or making their 
sympathies pulsate. Temperance needs lib- 
erating! There is another block in the 
way, if people only could perceive it. We 


upon law and its observance, and must always beloved nation against the sin of self-right- 


deprecate mob violence. But when these | eousness. So long as the beam remains in 
beasts in human form invade the sanctity of | our own eye, we mav not worry about the 


homes and commit, or try to commit. the un-| mote in t’other fellow’s. 


have in England one great institution, rich, 
powerful, fashionable, which has always im- 
peded the national career. Such, at any rate, 
was Lord Macaulay's opinion, and he let Mr. 
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Gladstone know it inan immortal essay. Mr. 
Gladstone hasnever answered that essay. It 
was unanswerable. It wasa blast of Demos- 
therian eloquence :.a thunder peal against the 
Establishment. Yet there was not a word in 
it against the Church. It wasa protest, not 
against the Church, but against the connection 
between Church and State. We well remem- 
ber that just before the American War the 
Daily Telegraph contained a curious leading 
article, as forcible as it was simgular. It drew 
a comparison between the American clergy 
and the English clergy, in relation to the tem- 
perance movement. A wonderful report had 
reached England of the fiery zeal and rapid 
progress of temperance societies in the United 
States, especially in the State of Maine. ‘The 
Daily Telegraph declared that the progress in 
America was very much due to the codpera- 
tion of the American clergy, who were, as a 
body, all on the side of the abstainers from 
alcohol, while the comparative failure in Eng- 
land was due tothe antagonism of the over- 
whelming majority of the clergy. ‘This 
statement was never challenged. It was a 
serious indictment of the Anglican clergy. 
Since that day it has in part been answered by 
the formation of the Church of England Tem- 
perance Society. But yet the fact remains 
that the clergy are rather followers than lead- 
ers. The majority are certainly wine drinkers, 
and are not vet on the nephalistic side with 
the Bishop of London and Canon Ellison and 
the Rev. Forbes Winslow. Now, the Ameri- 
can clergy are ministers of all denominations, 
Here we are divided into ‘‘ clergymen and 
ministers.” Itis a significant fact that the 
‘*clergymen” are mostly wine drinkers, and 
the ‘‘ministers” of, Dissenting churches are 
fast becoming all abstainers. Now, it is safe 
to say that were the Church of England set 
free from State servitude its clergy would 
rapidly become conscious of some high and 
lofty moral ideals which are now obscured. 
They are at present suffering from the inevit- 
able evil effect and corrupt communications of 
worldly entanglements. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE FLOODS. 


Philadelphia Times, May 21.—Fifty million 
dollars is a tremendous loss by a spring flood, 
even though it be distributed over the entire 
Mississippi Valley. It is possible that the 
estimate of the losses by the flood which is 
now raging and submerging towas, carrying 
away houses and inmates, wrecking bridges 
and washing out railway embankments in all 
parts of the West, from Pittsburgh to Omaha, 
and from the Dominion line tothe Gulf of 
Mexico, is too high, and that when the waters 
have receded much that is now regarded as a 
total loss will still be found to be fast at one 
end, and but little the worse for the washing it 
has received. At the best, however, the loss 
both of property and life will be very great. 
The unusually heavy rains have swelled all the 
streams over their banks, with the _ result 
that all that is floatable and not securely 
tied has gone on a journey to the Gulf 
of Mexico, or to be stranded on some other 
man’s farm as driftwood. The farmers 
will not be able to plant their spring crops 
till the water subsides and the land be- 
comes tillable again, which will insure late 
planting in all the river valleys and a chance 
that corn may get mpped with the frost at the 
other end of the season. The winding up of 
the storm season with a fall of snow in lowa 
and Minnesota is an occurrence as unusual as 
the unprecedented floods, which adds to the 
general discomfort of everybody, and to the 
discouragement of the farmers in particular. 
That rainfall and floods are beyond the power 
of man to foresee, regulate, or prevent was 
never more strikingly demonstrated than by 
the torrents that are now rushing Gulfward. It 
has been a common thing to attribute great 
floods to the denudation of forests and the 
quick rush of the waters down the steep hill- 
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sides, stripped bare of trees and underbrush. 


| But the sections in which the most destructive | 


| floods are now raging are those which were 
| never forest covered. In point of fact the ele- 
ments are beyond human control, and that 
man is wisest who rears his domicile at a reas- 
onable distance from a river bank, and then 
gets it insured against lightning, fire, and 
cyclones, 


THE GREAT BICYCLE RIDE. 


Springfield Republican, May 23.—The ex- 
periment of sending a message by bicyclists 
from Chicago to New York was interesting in 
several respects. 
in relays of from eight to thirty-five miles, 
should have been able at this season of the 
year to push through within five days, notwith- 
standing the fearful condition of the highways 
in Indiana and Ohio, shows again that this 
method is faster and simpler than a long-dis- 
tance courier service depending upon horses. 
It also suggests the rapidity with which the 
trip could be made over a connected system of 
well-constructed and well-kept public roads. 
Doubtless the record just made could be low- 
ered one-third under improved conditions. If 
the need for better country roads throughout 
the country is impressed upon the public mind 
by this experiment, the-+ purpose will have 
been attained which was primary in the minds 
of the civilians who arranged the wheelmen’s 
journey. General Miles, however, is interested 
in the experiment from the standpoint of a sol- 
dier. He tells General Howard in his dispatch 
that ‘‘ this means of locomotion can be utilized 
for military purposes with great advantage.” He 
does not emphasize the value of the wheel for 
courier service, but rather its value in ‘‘ ma- 
noeuvering large bodies of men over a wide 
extent of territory.’”” General Miles’s view 
needs some elaboration. Few dispatches will 
be sent in time of war by any method slower 
than the telegraph, and especially absurd in 
war, unless under very exceptional conditions, 
would be sucha trip as has just been accom- 
plished. Equally absurd would it be to use the 
wheel for the long-distance journeys of private 
or confidential messengers, bearing dispatches 
that could not be entrusted to the wires, so 
long as the railroads are in running order, One 
can now travel between Chicago and New York 
by rail in about twenty-five hours. The rail- 
road system is so widely developed throughout 
the land that the use of slower transportation 
by couriers would seldom be necessary, except 
in an enemy’s country. 


W. D. HOWELLS, ARTIFICER. 

Dispatch from San Francisco, May 22.— 
Ambrose Bierce makes an attack over his own 
signature on William Dean Howells ina Sun- 
day newspaper to-day. After condemning the 
realistic school of fiction, Bierce says: ‘‘ The 
master of this detestable school of literature is 
Mr. Howells. Absolutely destitute of that 
supreme and sufficient literary endowment, 
imagination, he does not what he would but 
what he can; takes notes with his eyes and 
ears, and writes them up as does any other 
reporter. He can tell nothing that he has not 
seen or heard, and in his personal progress 
through rectangular streets and between trim 
hedges of Philistia, with lettered old maids of 
his acquaintance courtesying from doorways, 
he has seen and heard nothing worth telling. 
Yet tell it he must, and, having told, defend. 
For years this diligent insufferable has been 
conducting a department of criticism in //ar- 
per’s Magazine with the sole purpose of ex- 
pounding at the expense of his employers 
thought, theories, and principles which are the 
offspring of his own limitations. He has now 
shifted his smug personality and his factory of 
little wooden men and women on wheels to the 
Cosmopolitan, and his following of fibrous vir- 
gins, fat matrons, and oleaginous clergymen 
has probatly gone with him to cheer and di- 
rect him in pulling down that periodical to the 
level of inanity from which his successor will 





have to try to pull up the other.” 


That the wheelmen, riding | 


DIGEST. 


} 


‘April 21, 1820, 








ABLE IDEA OF Mr. WILLIAM HopGes.—Mr, 
William Hodges, of London, appears as a 
competitor for the prize of 100,000 francs be- 
queathed to the Paris Academy of Sciences by 
Madame Gusmann, of Pau, to be paid to the 
person who shall be the agent of putting the 
Earth and Mars, or the Earth and any other 
planet of our solarsystem, into communication 
with one another. The highest hopes of Mr. 
Hodges are founded on an idea which has been 
developed and explained by several French 
astronomers. He proposes toattract the atten- 
tion of the planetary world by displaying on the 
Earth immense luminous figures representing 
geometrical or mathematical truths accepted in 
all countries. In view of the possibility that the 
mathematical faculty is not highly developed 
among the inhabitants of the sister planets, 
the English astronomer thinks it would be 
preferable to begin by the exhibition of a very 
simple figure, and go on progressively to pre- 
senta great theorem, like the square of the 
hypothenuse, for example. The right angle 
being once outlined by luminous points, the 
next step would be to complete the figure by 
adding a brilliant hypothenuse, upon which let 
a square equally luminous be constructed a 
little later, and afterwards squares on the two 
sides, and so on. ‘Thus the English astrono- 
mer’s plan would involve a real course in ge- 
ometry for the instruction of the planetary 
world.—L’ Independance Belge (Brussels), May 
a3; 


Ne 


THE DURATION OF PARLIAMENTS IN ENG- 
LAND.—An official return is published giving 
the dates on which each Parliament was elected 
and dissolved since the passing of the Septen- 
nial Act, together with the periods that elapsed 
in each case between the dissolution and the 
meeting of the new Parliament. The longest 
Parliament at the commencement ofthe present 
century was that summoned on Nov. 24, 1812, 
which sat until June ro, 1818, the Earl of 
Liverpool being Prime Minister. Other long 
Parliaments during the century were from 
to June 2, 1826—Earl Grey 
Prime Minister; Aug. I9, 1841, to July 23, 
1847—Sir Robert Peel Prime Minister ; May 
31, 1859, to July 6, 1865—Lord Palmerston 
Prime Minister; Dec. 10, 1868, to Jan. 26, 
1874—Lord Beaconsfield Prime Minister ; and 
April 29, 1880, to Nov. 18, 1885—Mr. Glad- 
stone Prime Minister. The present Parliament 
was summoned on Aug. 5, 1886, and its dura- 
tion has therefore been considerably exceeded 





by some previous ones. — Lloyvd’s Week 
Newspaper (London). 
G1Loom IN St. HELENA.—The Governor of 


St. Helena has a gloomy report to make re- 
garding the prospects of the much-neglected 
citadel of the South Atlantic. The general 
condition of the island, according to Mr. Grey- 
Wilson, justifies the most gloomy forebodings. 
The solitary and isolated position of the place 
affords the St. Heleneans none of the advantages 
which generally fall to places of similar stra- 
tegic importance, and the Governor is alto- 
gether despondent. No notice is taken of the 
island in England, and even at the Cape, where 
some interest is being displayed in St. Helena, 
this interest is only aroused because the de- 
fenseless position of the island appears to be a 
source of danger to the Cape. The St. Helena 
folk should take heart, however. ‘They are 
not so desolate or neglected as the denizens of 
Ascension or Tristan d’'Acunha.— Z%e Colonies 
and India (London). 


ENGLISH RAILWAY CARRIAGES.—As far as 
the construction of English railway carriages 
is concerned there is nothing to be said. The 
sooner it is replaced by the so-called ‘‘ Ameri- 
can car’’ the better. First, second, and third 
class—all are antiqated, and it is simply aston- 
ishing how the traveling public can tolerate 
them. One line, at least, has undertaken the 
adoption of the ‘‘ American car.” It is to be 
hoped that the other companies will go and do 
likewise.— 7 oronts Empire. 
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Irish Peasant (The): A Sociological Study. Edited from Original Papers by a 
Guardian of the Poor. Imported by C. Scribner's Sons, Cloth, $1. 


Literature, Letters on, Andrew Lang. Longmans, Green, & Co. Cloth, $1. 


Men and Events of Forty Years: Autobiographical Reminiscences of an Active 
Career, from 1850 to Josiah Bushnell Grinnell. Introduction by H.W. Parker, 
D. W. Lothrop & Co., Boston, Cloth, $2.50. 


Merry Tales of the Monks. Stephalius. Jordan Bros., Philadelphia. Cloth, $r. 


clan en and Six Feet of Romance. Dan Beard. Charles L. Webster & Co. 
oth. $r. 


New York Family (A). Edgar Fawcett. Cassell Pub. Co. Paper, 2s5c. 
Old Friends. Andrew Lang. Longmans, Green, & Co. Cloth, $1. 


Old South (The). Essays, Social and Political. Thomas Nelson Page. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Cloth, $1.25. 


P Philology (Classical), Harvard Studies in. Vol. III. Ginn & Co., Boston. 
1.50. 


Philosophy (Early Greek). Jolin Burnet, M.A. Macmillan & Co. Cloth, $3.50. 


Slang, Jargon, and Cant, A Dictionary of. Embracing English, American, and 
Anglo-Indian Slang, Pidgin English, Tinker’s Jargon, and Other Irregular 
Phraseology. Compiled and Edited by Albert Barrere and Charles C. Leland. 
Macmillan & Co. 2vols. $17.50. 


Slaves of the Sawdust. Amye Reade. Hovendon Co. Cloth, $r:. 


Stoics (The), Epicureans, and Sceptics. From the German of Dr. E. Zeller. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. Cloth, $s. 


Stags (the), Shadows of. William Winter. Macmillan & Co. Cloth, 7s5c. 


Three Normandy Inns. Anna Bowman Dodd. Lovell, Coryell, & Co. Cloth, 
Iilus., $2. 


With the Admiral of the Ocean Sea. A Narrative of the First Voyage to the 


4 x eee World. Drawn Mainly from the Diary of Christopher Columbus. 


ul MacKie. A. C. McClurg & Co, Chicago. Cloth, $1.75. 
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Current Events. 





Wednesday, May 18. 

The Senate passes the Naval Appropriation Bill as amended by the Com- 
mittee, five Democrats voting with the Republicans...... The House is still 
occupied with the Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill...... A flood-wave in the 
Floyd River, at Sioux City, Iowa. drives eight thousand people from their 
homes; many are rescued with great difficulty, and eleven are known to be 
drowned...... Governor Flower signs the Codes prepared by the Statuary 
Revision Commission...... Professor J. G. Schurman is elected President of 
Cornell University......The Negro question disturbs the Methodist General 
Conference, still in Session at Omaha....x-Congressman Alfred Ely, dies at 
Rochester, N. Y......American authors form a society in New York City. 


In a speech at Hastings, Lord Salisbury says that ‘*‘ the Free Traders have 
one too far,’ and that England is being worsted in the world’s trade...... 
Shareholders in The Freeman's Journal and National Press hold a stormy 
meeting at Dublin......French forces in Tonquin capture a pirate strong- 
OS ee The Governor of Victoria refuses to postpone the execution of 
Deeming, the wife-murderer. 
Thursday, May 19. 


The Senate acts upon Committee amendments to the River and Harbor 
Bill, and passes Mr. Frye’s Bill exempting vessels from paying State pilotage 
fees...... The Houge devotes the day to the Sundry Civil Bill. Phe loss 
of property by the flood-wave at Sioux City will reach $1,500,000; about 
twenty persons are supposed to be lost...... The General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church meets at Portland, Oregon...... In Philadelphia, a 
woman shoots fatally one of two burglars who are trying to break into the 
house..... In Dennison, Texas, four women, two of them of high social stand- 
ing, are shot, in widely different parts of the city, by an unknown assassin. 
...++» The Virginia Democracy choose delegates equally divided between the 
Cleveland and anti-Cleveland factions...... The 32d Regiment, N.G.S.N. Y., 
is disbanded, except two companies, which are transferred to the 13th Regi- 
ment......The State League of Republican Clubs is called to meet in conven- 
tion at Rochester on the 28th of June. 


News is received that on the 29th of April a hurricane swept the Island of 
Mauritius, causing immense destruction of property and a loss of 1,200 lives. 
«.....-The Porte demands of Russia the extradition of the instigators of the 
murder of Dr. Vulcovitch, Bulgarian Diplomatic Agent at Constantinople. 
-.+.++The English Privy Council refuses to interfere in behalf of Deeming, the 
wife murderer...... In the House of Commons, Mr. Balfour moves the second 
reading of the Irish Local Government Bill ; Mr. Sexton attacks the measure. 


Friday, May 20. 


The Senate passes the River and Harbor Bill...... The House spends the 
day on the Sundry Civil Bill...... The President aunounces a reciprocity 
arrangement with Guatemala to take effect on the 3oth inst...... Secretary 
Tracy, at adinner in Baltimore, formally accepts the silver service given by 
that city tothe cruiser Baltimore...... Secretary Blaine states, in a letter to 
the President, the reasons for the removal of F, A. Bancroft, librarian of the 
State Department...... Sixteen negroes are drowned by the floods in Arkan- 
ee The Presbyterian General Assembly organizes...... Several grain 
elevators in Oswego are destroyed by fire. 


Spain cancels the prohibition against American pork......Itis reported 
that Parliament will be dissolved June 2o0...... E. P. Deacon, tried at Nice for 
the killing of his wife’s paramour, is sentenced to imprisonment for a year. 

Saturday, May 21. 

In the House of Representatives, the Sherman Statue Bill is defeated; con- 
sideration of the Sundry Civil Bill is continued...... It is stated that damages 
by flood in and about St. Louis will amount to $11,000,000; further loss of life 
is reported from Arkansas...... Seven persons are killed in an accident on the 
** Cotton Belt’? Railroad...... Four masked men stop a train in Florida, kill 
the express messenger, wound an agent, and escape without booty...... John 
C. New, Consul-General of the United States at London, returns home for a 
six weeks’ visit...... In New York City, the granite cutters decide to try to 
indict some of the manufacturers for conspiracy. 

Excitement is caused in Paris by the discovery of a dynamite cartridge in 
the house of the public prosecutor...... The schooner Orzo brings news that 
anarchy prevails in the Marshall Islands...... Fire destroys a cotton ware- 
house in Alexandria, Egypt; loss $2,500,000. 

Sunday, May 22. 
It is announced that an attempt will be made to test the constitutionality of 


the Apportionment Bill passed by the New York Legislature...... Measures 
are instituted to aid the sufferers by floods in the West...... In Newark, a 
trolley current from the rail kills a horse...... In New York City, plans for 
spreading the granite strike are completed...... One hundred and one arrests 


for violation of the Excise laws. 

It is announced that Queen Victoria has made the Khedive of Egypt a 
Knight of the Order of the Bath...... News is received of the loss, at the 
mouth of the Rio de la Plata, of a Brazilian turret-ship and 120 lives. 

Monday, May 23. 

The Senate discusses the Bil! to provide for the punishment of violations of 
treaty rights of aliens...... The House takes action upon several District of 
Columbia Bills...... In the Presbyterian General Assembly at Portland, Ore., 
the subjects of creed revision and the relation of Union Seminary to the 
Church are brought up......In the Methodist General Conference an attempt 
is made to secure a vote on the question of admitting women delegates...... 
Destruction by floods continues in the West...... Secretary Blaine arrives in 
New York City ....Lipschutz wins from Showalter the chess match for the 
championship of America; Score, 7 to 1, and 7 drawn. 

The House of Commons resumes debate on Mr. Balfour's motion to pass to 


second reading the Irish Local Government Bill...... Deeming, the murderer, 
is hanged at Melbourne...... In Paris, Madame Reymond, in her husband’s 
presence, shoots and stabs his paramour to death ; all stood high in the social 
WOPld...0. It is reported that Newfoundland and Canada have reached an 
agreement upon the tariff. y 


Tuesday, May 24. 

In the Senate, the Bill to provide for the punishment of violators of treaty 
rights of aliens is further discussed...... In the House, consideration of the 
Sundry Civil Bill is continued...... Democratic members decide in caucus 
that the remaining Appropriation Bills shall be disposed of in their regular 
order before other Bills are taken up...... Reports on the case of Dr. Briggs 
come before the Presbyterian General Assembly at Portland...... The Metho- 
dist General Conference decides not to change the pastoral term limit...... 
Western floods subside; there is much suffering among the victims......In 
Boston, a complimentary dinner is given to T. Jefferson Coolidge, U.S, Min- 
ister to France..... In New York City, Superintendent Byrnes makes a report 
to the Board of Police regarding the suppression of vice by him...... Mr. 
Blaine receives many callers at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 

The celebration of the golden wedding of the King and Queen of Denmark 
begins...... Queen Victoria confers birthday honers; among them the titles 
of Duke of York, Earl of Inverness, and Baron Killarney on Prince George 
of Wales..... .The House of Commons passes the Irish Local Government 
Bill to its second reading; Mr.Gladstone attacks the measure...... King 
Leopold approves the resolution of the Belgian Parliament for revision of the 
Constitution..... -Sefior Romero, Mexican Minister to the United States, is 
appointed Minister to France. 
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‘< It will be the English people’s Word Book.”—THEo, W. Hunt, Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature at Princeton, 


ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM THE EDITORS’ WORKSHOP. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS’ STANDARD DICTIONARY 


IT WILL EMBODY MANY NEW PRINCIPLES IN LEXICOGRAPHY; AND WILL CONTAIN NEARLY 2,2 











2,200 PAGES 


ABOUT THE SIZE OF THIS PAGE; OVER 4.000 ILLUSTRATIONS MADE ESPECIALLY FOR THIS WORK; OVER 
200,000 WORDS ; NEARLY 100,000 MORE WORDS THAN IN ANY OTHER SINGLE-VOLUME DICTIONARY. 


PRICE WHEN ISSUED, $12.00. AT $7.00 TO ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS. 


POINTS OF INTEREST ALONG THE 
LINE OF MARCH. 





What Names of Fruits, Flowers, 
Vegetables, etc., Will Be Given 
in the Tables of the Standard— 
The Origin of ** Crank’’—Mean- 








— a quorum. The center of their interest 
was the crank machine turned by the negro in 
his operation of generating the electric current 
for the wires. The interest but increased as Mr. 
Morse each day more clearly demonstrated the 
practicability of his invention, and the public’s 
business in the Senate suffered accordingly. 
Finally Senator Benton’s patience became ex- 
hausted at the want of a quorum, and rising in 


ing of **Man-o(}War'’s Man’’— | the Senate one morning he said: ‘ Mr. President, 


More Practical Than the Best 
Now Issued, 





‘Tabulation of Varieties of Fruits, Flow- 
ers, Vegetables, ete.—Mere Novelties 
and Specialties Omitted, 


‘* Your specimen words of the forthcoming Dic- 
tionary llike. Butis it not taking unnecessary 
room and cheapening the look of the Dictionary 
in the eves of real scholars to insert fleeting names 
of varieties of corn? Threads of cotton in a fab- 
ric s» rich will fade and leave a bad impression, 

od catalogues will give names of varieties and 

Ww ones by the dozen every year.: By all means 
have nothing cheap like that in the valuable lexi- 
< you are preparing. 


* DENVER, COLO. ADDISON BLANCHARD.” 


The unique feature presented in the tabulation 
ot varieties of fruits, flowers, vegetables, and the 
of domestie animals is designed to meet 


breeds 


the need of those who find these names in the | 
common literature relating to rural life. By this 


means we present in small space, fitting to a dic- 
tionary, the important points of description and 
merit, and these, coming together in list form, 
afford opportunity for comparison and contrast, 
which in fact enlarges the measure of information 
conveyed and gives exactness to the definition. 
All mere novelties and specialties of enterprising 
dealers are discarded, and only those varieties are 
tabulated which have won a conspicuous place in 
the books and periodicals relating to the farm, 
the orchard, and the garden. 


When Did the Crank First Appear? 

‘* IT find among some old slips which I clipped, 
I know not how long ago, from a paper the in- 
closed relating to the origin of the word ‘ crank’ 
as applied toa crazy fellow, or man of one absorb- 
ing idea. I thought it might be of interest to you 
in connection with your ‘Standard Dictionary.’ I 
liked very much the specimen pages of the forth- 
coming Dictionary which were sent to me some 
time ago. 


‘* PHILADELPHIA. W. W. BARR.” 


[From the St. Louis Republic. | 
‘“* Did vou ever know how the word ‘crank’ as 
applied to a one-idead man came to be coined ? 
Well, [ will tell you. Away back in 1835, when I 
was a boy clerk in a store in Georgetown, in the 
District of Columbia, Morse, the inventor of the 


telegraph, first made his appearance, and when | 


Congress met he was on hand to try and secure 
an appropriation of $17,000 to build an experi- 
mental telegraph line from Washington to Balti- 
more. He brought with him his wires, instru- 
ments, and electric generator. The former he 
stretched in and around the Capitol building, 
with instruments here and there, and the gener- 
ator, which was operated with a crank, he placed 
in a convenient location and secured the services 
of a negro to do the generating. The experi- 
ment created intense interest among the members 


of Congress, and especially among the Northern | 


members of the Senate. They became so ab- 
sorbed in Mr. Morse and his experiment, and 
they neglected their business in the Senate to 
such an extent, that that body was frequently 


it is quite evident to my mind that we will never 
| be able to proceed with business till this crank 
| 


|man and his bill are disposed of, and, with the | 


object of hastening him to fold up his crank and 
get away from the Capitol so we may have the 
| attention of the Senators, I move that the bill ap- 
| propriating $17,000 to construct a line between 
| this city and Baltimore be put upon its passage.’ 
| As soon as word went out the bill had been called 


| 
| 
} 
| 


up, the Northern Senators flocked into the cham- | 


ber, and in a few minutes Mr. Morse was made 
| happy over the passage of his bill. But from 
| that time on he was known as Morse ‘ the Crank.’ ”’ 


| Do any of our readers know of this word being 


used previous to the date mentioned (1835)? We | 
| should be glad to receive information as to the | 


1 


| origin of the term. 


Who is a Man-of-War’s Man? 
‘‘Some time ago while I was attending college 


in lower Michigan, one of the professors and I | 


searched Webster’s Dictionary for ‘ man-of-war’s 
man,’ the name of a man belonging to a man-of 


I told the professor that I had seenit used. The 

English papers use it frequently in speaking of the 

sailors belonging to warships. I do not know if 

it refers to any member of the crew, or only to 

the sailors. JAMES R. SPENCER. 
‘““TRON MounTAIN, MICH.” 


In accordance with our determination to have 
each technical term defined by a specialist in the 
science or vocation to which such term belongs, 
the term, ‘‘ man-of-war’s man,’’ was referred to 
the United States Bureau of Navigation. The 
following we find filed with the information con- 
cerning the term secured for our definers : 


‘Your inquiry concerning the term ‘man-of- 
war’s man,’ has been referred from the Bureau of 
Navigation to me for an answer. The Sailor’s 
Word Book, by Admiral Smyth, R.N., and revised 
by Vice-Admiral Belcher, R.N.. defines man-of- 
war’s man, ‘A seaman belonging to the royal 
navy ;’ the Century Dictionary, ‘ An enlisted man 
belonging to a man-of-war;’ and Hammersley’s 
Naval Encyclopedia, ‘ One of the crew of a man-of- 
war, as distinguished from a sailor in the merchant 
marine.’ In criticism of the two American defini- 
tions, I remark that at sea I may bave a colored 
boy as my servant and to wait at the mess-table. 
He is enlisted and is one of the crew of a man-of- 
war, and yet no one in the naval service would 
call such mess-boy a man-of-war’s man. Inshort. 
there are a host of men serving on board naval 
vessels in different capacities, to whom the term 
man-of-war’s man does not properly belong. I 
should define man-of-war’s man, ‘A seaman serv- 
ing on board of a government vessel of war.’ The 
term ‘government’ is used advisedly on account 
of there being private vessels of war. 

“F, M. WISE, 
‘¢ Lieutenant-Commander U.S8.N., in charge. 





War Recorps, WASHINGTON, D. C.” 


Thinks It More Practical Than ‘* The 
| Century.” 


war vessel, but we could not find it in Webster’s. ! 


‘‘Navy DEPARTMENT, LIBRARY AND NAVAL 


One Dollar Extra Discount to Subseribers for ** The Lit- 
erary Digest.°? satisfaction guaranteed. See Acceptance Blank below. 


;and some of the definitions given in The Voice 
| with those in The Century and am of the opinion 
| that yours is incomparably the better for all ordi- 
| nary usage. I can hardly content myself to wait 
| forits issue. My friends tell me that I am getting 
| unusually enthusiastic over the work, as I am 
trying to press their attention in its direction. 
Could I make it, I would consider a thorough 
canvass among my friends as much to their ad- 
vantage as to the publishers’. 

“* BRANFORD, CONN. A. LOUIS ROGERS.”’ 

For a Fair Idea 

Of the importance of this Dictionary, send five 
cents for a copy of the latest Prospectus, Sample 
Pages, Testimonials from Representative Sources, 
| ete., now ready. 





What It Will Be. 

““T do not hesitate to say it will be the com- 
pletest single-volume Dictionary of the English 
language.”—J. W. Basurorp, D.D., President of 
the Ohio Wesleyan University. 

‘* Of the two dictionaries, the revision of Web- 
ster and your work, your plan is the better one, 
and will better meet existing needs. . . . Yours 
will be the English People’s Word Book.” — 
| THeo. W. Hunt, Professor of 2thetoric and English 
| Literature at Princcton. 


Why? 

Because it will embody many new and import- 
ant principles in lexicography. (These are de- 
scribed in the Prospectus referred to above.) It 
will contain nearly 2,200 9x12 pages ; over 4,000 
illustrations made especially for it; a large and 
valuable appendix ; over 200,000 words. 


| Its Staff of Over Two Flundred Editors, 

Its more than two hundred editors are selected 
from among the best known of American and 
English scholars ; each is an acknowledged au- 
thority in his particular sphere of learning, includ- 
ing experts in the different branches of the arts 
and sciences, and in the different trades, ete. (See 
Prospectus referred to above. ) 

The List Price of the Dictionary (bound in 
Sheep) when issued (this will not be before the 
| close of 1892), will be $12.00. But to all persons 
| who will sign and return the Acceptance Blank 
\(see below), and make a payment of $1.00, only 
| $7.00 will be charged. Satisfaction guaranteed 
| to all or money refunded. 








. - ° . 
Qur Special Advance Offer 
is clearly shown by the following 
ACCEPTANCE BLANK, 

which please read, sign, and return, or a copy of it: 


Messrs. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
18 AND 20 Astor Place, New York. 
1 accept your offer for a copy of your Dictionary 
(bound in sheep). and herewith forward you OnE Dot- 
LAR in part payment for the same, and wil] for- 
ward you the remaining Six* Dot~aRs when you 
| notify me that it is ready for delivery. It is understood 
that if lam not satisfied with the work I shall be at 
liberty to send it back within three days after I receive 
| it, and you will return my money. 








| Signed 


| P.O 
| 
| 


*If you are a subscriber for one of our periodicals 
cancel this SIX by writing over it the word FIVE. 


* 4 | Two dollars extra will be charged if wanted in two 
‘“*f have diligently compared your Prospectus ! y 


olumes. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 18-20 Astor ‘Place, New Vork. 
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We cannot explain how a 
man gains a pound a day by 
taking an ounce a day of 
Scott's Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—it happens sometimes. 

It is food that he can di- 
gest; we understand that. 
But it must be more than 
food to give more than the 
whole of itself. 

He has been losing flesh 
because he did not get from 
his food the fat he needed. 
Scott’s Emulsion sets his 
machinery working again. 

Shall we send you a book 
ON CAREFUL LIVING? Free, 


Scorr & Bown, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. 1. 
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GOLD BONDS 


WHICH WE CAN 


See RECOMMEND. 


We have among our choice assets a limited number of First Mortgage, 6 per cent. 
Gold Bonds. The interest is payable on April 1st and October ist of each year. Both 
interest and principal are payable at a National Bank in the City of New York, in gold 
coin. The security consists in valuable real estate which we have personally and care- 
fully inspected ; and is worth five times the amount of the mortgage. 

The Trustee for the Bonds is one of the largest. oldest, and most reliable Trust Com- 
panies in New York. 

In all respects we are satisfied that these Bonds are choice, and will afford an abso- 
lutely safe investment, yielding 6 per cent. interest. 

We can therefore confidently recommend and even guarantee them to such of our 
patrons who wish a fixed income with the best security. 

The price of these Bonds is par. They mature in 1910. Each is for $1,000, but per- 
sons who wish to invest a less sum can be easily accommodated under these Bonds. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 








Address for full particulars, 
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